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HE people formed the most suggestive and impressive feat- 
ure of New York’s monster celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the achievement of Columbus. It was 
estimated by competent judges that not less than one mil- 
lion of visitors crossed the surrounding waters to Manhattan 
Island on the 12th, the fifth and fast day of the festival, to 

witness the unique expression of a city’s gratitude and patriotism. This 
throng of outsiders added to New York’s own population perfected a 
spectacle of surpassing significance, and its educational and moral effects 
cannot fail to be apparent through the coming century and in all the 
future. The great commercial capital stands in its glory to-day a living, 
bustling, instructive monument to the honor of the pioneer of modern 
civilization. Nowhere else on this continent could the progress of the 
world in four centuries have been so brilliantly illustrated, for it has 
in its daily life every accessory which the wealth, ingenuity, public 
spirit, and hospitality of its citizens could devise for such a ceremonial, 
with a harbor sufficiently spacious to accommodate all the fleets of the 
entire family of nations without in the slightest degree crowding its own 
shipping. : 

Until quite recently very little has been heard of Columbus for many 
decades, except through the researches and publications of learned spe- 
cialists and antiquarians. Indeed the heroic navigator who faced the perils 
of unknown waters four centuries ago and discovered a continent, bring- 
ing a train of events affecting all history, seemed to have been relegated 
to the school books as an ineligible candidate for popular favor, and only 
brought out at intervals when infant classes made their debut on the stage. 
Everybody knew something of him, dimly or otherwise ; but his person- 
ality was mythical, too far away and too little talked about for present 
interest. 

Horace Greeley once said that people would read most eagerly that 
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which was in some way in touch with themselves—what they already knew 
or almost knew ; which is manifestly true in the case of Columbus. The 
approaching Chicago exposition has awakened the sleeping public, and the 
scramble for more knowledge concerning its hero has been in singular pro- 
portion to the information already possessed; and as the personality of 
the great discoverer has been evolved from the shadowy past and brought 
more distinctly into 
our daily thoughts and 
sympathies, the ava- 
lanche of books, bro- 
chures, criticisms, and 
magazine articles on 
the subject have com- 
manded hosts of at- 
tentive readers. His 
face, figure, peculiar- 
ities, and general char- 
acter have been studied 
with nearly as much 
intensity as his ex- 
ploits. He has come among us, so to speak, in the flesh, and every fact 
relating to his life, and many fables, have been brought into the blazing 
light. It is discovered that he was selfish, bent on making his own for- 
tune if he could, and that he was a barbarian like other men of his time. 
We have learned also that he possessed a combination of rare qualities of 
which intelligent observation and sublime courage were among the chief ; 
that he was equal to any emergency, and that in perseverance he had no 
superior. When New York was fully prepared to carry out a scheme of 
magnificent proportions in honor of his landfall, there was an outburst 
of popular enthusiasm that was most gratifying to every lover of his coun- 
try. America was at last in touch with that little one-sided world of the 
fifteenth century, which knew positively nothing of its other and better 
half, and which was faithless and abusive concerning the hoped-for success 
of the bold project of the Genoese—that of sailing west to find the east. 
There is just enough uncertainty and contradiction in the obscure data and 
differing interpretations in this connection to render the whole story one 
of the most fascinating extant. And out of it all steps the majestic figure 
of Columbus as if to review the situation. 

When Prince Henry the navigator died, Columbus was twenty-four 
years old. Henceforward until 1495, when the enlightened Emanuel I. 
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succeeded John II., there was slight chance in the little kingdom of Por- 
tugal for the development of a new idea. But in the interim the effort 
to find the “end of Africa” and reach the empire of gold at the east by 
that route was faithfully prosecuted ; the Portuguese seamen, as taught by 
Prince Henry, cruised in small, well-built vessels near the coast, making 
slow but sure southerly progress. The wonder is, that Columbus actually 
persuaded the sovereigns of Spain to invest in his precarious and vague 
enterprise. It was known all over Europe that Venice had acquired mar- 
velous riches and power and grandeur through the India trade; the 
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THE WORLD AS KNOWN TO THE PORTUGUESE IN 1490. 
[After a map in the Kohl Collection.) 


costly goods came from hand to hand overland, and Venice sold them at 
fabulous prices. Columbus could not help being aware that his success in 
opening a road through the unexplored ocean westward, to the land of 
promise, would confer enormous wealth upon Spain ; and as he had spent 
the best years of his life in the struggle to accomplish this, and was fully 
alive to the risks of the undertaking, he seems to have acted from what 
would now be considered good business principles in bargaining for a 
handsome dividend. 

Emilio Castelar says: “The new world would never have been dis- 
covered if to the divine impulses springing from the warmth of a self-con- 
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tained semi-religious ideal had not been joined the paltry but continuous 
incentives of more sordid motives, serving to spur the will to vigilant 
effort and tireless activity.” When Columbus sailed away from Palos, very 
few expected he would be able to return, and when his crews mutinied it 
was because they believed they were sailing down into some appalling 
abyss from which they could never sail up again. 

In the literature of the ages, there is perhaps nothing—neither poetry, 
romance, nor reality—which can begin to compare in thrilling interest with 
the simple words of Columbus, describing his first sight of terra firma on 
the 12th of October, 1492. His three little ships were “‘ sweeping swiftly to 
the west, for a gale was blowing.”” His eyes were open to the indications of 
land near by, for he had seen a coast-fish, swirls of seaweeds, and a branch 
of thorn with berries upon it, drifting by. He was not inclined to sleep as 
the night came on, but gazed continually into the dense darkness. The 
Pinta was in the lead, the Mena close in its wake, and the flag-ship follow- 
ing. About two o'clock in the morning the heavy clouds drifted suddenly 
away,-and the clear, rich, white light of the moon flooded the sea for 
many leagues around. Had this welcome irradiation been delayed a few 
minutes longer, there would have been a shipwreck, which might have 
changed the whole current of events. The quick report of a gun from 
the Pinta announced land in sight. At that same instant Columbus from 
the Santa Maria was surveying a long, low, sandy coast, directly before 
them, not more than two miles away. 

It detracts nothing whatever from the glory of Columbus, that he died 
without knowing he had discovered a continent—that he had made the 
world twice as large as it was before. ‘“ He could not know it. Nobody 
in his place could have known it, since nobody could construct a map of 
lands that had never been seen or surveyed. The only fact present to the 
apprehension of Columbus was that he had found land, which he pres- 
ently discovered to be an island of no great size, situated among other 
islands, some larger and some smaller. When subsequently he did touch 
the continent, there was nobody to tell him that this was not another 
island. He set out with the preconceived idea that he was to find a group 
of islands adjacent to the coast of Asia, and what he did find fitted into 
his preconceptions exactly.” One hundred and fifteen years afterwards 
England was so much in the dark about the width of the long stretch of 
land to the west of the Atlantic, that the colonists shipped to Virginia 
were expected to work their way through it to India, and were ordered, 
in 1607, to fill the returning vessel with gold enough to equal the costs of 
the expedition, or they would be “ abandoned to their own devices.” 
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INTERIOR OF ONE VAULT ON MANHATTAN ISLAND CONTAINING $72,000,000 IN GOLD. 


[‘* They dreamed of wealth, and here it is beyond imagination’s furthest limit.” Page 326.) 


The picturesque, canoe-shaped, thirteen-mile-long island at the mouth 
of the great river explored by Henry Hudson in 160g—in the belief that 
it was the long-sought passage to India—had reposed tranquilly for cen- 
turies prior to that fruitful voyage of Columbus. It was as beautiful a 
wilderness in 1492 as one might wish to place upon canvas in imperishable 
colors. Its appearance then and its grandeur now form a series of won- 
derful contrasts. It may well be said, in the language of Governor Flower 
at the great Columbian banquet: “If the navigators of 1492 and their 
royal patrons, and the colonizers of later periods, could come back to earth 
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to view the outcome of their ambitions and struggles in exploring and peo- 
pling a new hemisphere, I think they would find most to interest them 
right here on Manhattan Island. They dreamed of wealth, and here it is 
beyond imagination’s furthest limit. They longed for power, and here it 
is greater than that of any ancient empire. They sighed for liberty, and 
nowhere is liberty more securely established and the right of citizens more’ 
jealously guarded. They sought the spread of Christianity, and nowhere 
is the influence of Christ’s Church greater—not only sending its gospel 
through every household in our commonwealth, but diffusing its charity 
to the very ends of the earth. It seems particularly appropriate that Co- 
lumbus’s great achievement should be celebrated after four hundred years 
in this greatest city of his hemisphere. All the longings and aspirations 
which inspired the discoverers in that famous age of exploration have 
found fullest expression in the history of this city and state, and now find 
their completest answer in the elements which make up the state and 
metropolitan supremacy.” ; 

New York’s celebration occupied five days and the evening of the sixth 
day. The city in its gala dress represented all the colors in the rainbow. 
Spain's yellow and red were everywhere visible, with the national colors of 
Italy, France, and indeed of every civilized people on the face of the 
globe, while over and above all waved the beloved red, white, and blue of 
the United States. The decorative display surpassed in beauty anything 
of the kind hitherto seen in this country. The great palaces of trade in a 
hundred streets, miles and miles in length, were artistically covered from 
cornice to street line with flags, streamers, bannerets, pictures, mottoes, and 
innumerable quaint and attractive devices. The costly mansions of the 
citizens were one great mass of color, arranged with inspiring effects, and in 
every cross-street and by-way there was scarcely a window from which 
some symbol of the general rejoicing was not flying. A classic arbor or 
pergola spanned Fifth avenue at Twenty-second street, profusely wreathed 
with green garlands and palms, and thickly studded with Chinese lanterns; 
and to the north from this for an entire mile Fifth avenue was canopied 
with standards and flags of all colors in the most indescribable fashion, 
and ropes with burdens of brilliant lanterns and long pointed gonfalons 
of every design and hue were stretched thickly between them in inter- 
crossing lines. The perspective in passing up this beautiful avenue was 
simply enchanting, and at Fifty-eighth street, just beyond the tall towers 
of many churches, a triumphal arch of gorgeous design closed the vista. 

The celebration opened with religious exercises in all the places of 
worship in the metropolis, of which there are not less than five hundred. 
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THE COLUMBUS ARCH IN FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 


The Jewish beginning was on Friday evening, when patriotic words 
were spoken and throngs of worshipers in the synagogues lifted their 
united voices in singing the national anthem. Saturday, the Jewish Sab- 
bath, October 8, was devoted to solemn and impressive services of praise 
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and thanksgiving in honor of the great discoverer. In some instances 
changes were made in the Sabbath ritual for the occasion. At the Temple 
Emanuel in Fifth avenue, which was handsomely decorated, an eloquent 
sermon was preached by the rabbi on “ America, the land of promise,” 
in which he said that the Hebrews had ceased to long to return to Jeru- 
salem, and had come to regard America as the true land of promise. At 
Temple Ahawath Chesed the whole interior of the edifice was hung with 
bunting and flags, even the altar itself, and pictures of Columbus framed 
in the stars and stripes were artistically arranged in different parts of the 
sanctuary. The rabbi reviewed the stormy voyage of Columbus across 
the Atlantic and said: “The Jewish people certainly have cause to 
express gratitude for the hero who founded a haven of repose for our 
noble race. The very name of Columbus is significant of love, truth, 
and rest, for Columbus discovered America because he had faith in 
himself and in God, and because he discovered a country for wandering 
Israel as well as for others.” There was as much enthusiasm exhibited 
in the commemoration of the national jubilee among two hundred 
thousand Hebrews in the metropolis as elsewhere, and one eloquent rabbi 
declared that his people only wanted the opportunity to show their devo- 
tion to America by a call to its defense. 

October 9 was a Sabbath long to be remembered in New York—the 
pioneer of the Columbus jubilee on this continent. Sermons appropriate 
to the occasion and elaborate musical programmes welcomed the church- 
goers of every creed or denomination of Christians throughout the length 
and breadth of the great city. The lessons of Columbus's life, the lessons 
of his faith and courage and steadfastness of purpose, which never faltered 
amid the stormy waves of disappointment and perplexity, were presented 
from hundreds of pulpits) The love of country is akin to true religion; 
and it is a significant fact that the period of time which has elapsed since 
the achievement of Columbus compasses the whole history of music as an 
art, in the sense in which we now understand that term. This was nowhere 
forgotten, and in connection with every stirring and patriotic sermon and 
the chanting of prayers, the grandest effects of music and the. hymning of 
praise and gratitude were evoked in honor of the great discovery. Wher- 
ever the cross of the Catholic church arose was a scene of festival and 
rejoicing, from the stately marble cathedral in Fifth avenue, with flags on 
the twin spires, flags pendant between them, flags and shields on the front 
facades and national colors inside, to the humblest mission chapel. The 
services at Old Trinity were of the most brilliant character. The altar 
and reredos were banked with flowers, potted palms stood about the 
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chancel, and four large American flags were draped from the candelabra 
on either side—while hundreds of electric lights illuminated the scene. At 
St. Mark’s church the American flag was placed in graceful festoons over 
the entrance porch, and national colors were arranged about the pulpit. 
At St. George’s church all the hymns were selected from that part of the 
church hymnal devoted to national jubilees: the thousand voices of the con- 
gregation united in singing them with marvelous effect. In the Central 
Congregational church the Rev. William Lloyd preached on “ The indications 
of. divine guidance in American history.” In the Fifth avenue Baptist 
church the eloquent Rev. Mr. Faunce said: “ As we reread the history of 
Columbus we are perplexed beyond measure by the dissolving processes 
of historical criticism. Remorseless investigation has broken into a thou- 
sand pieces the image of Columbus which was the fascination of our child- 
hood. While the truth is always welcome we have need to beware of the 
excesses and vagaries of reckless criticism, and we cannot put our trust in 
those whose sole accomplishment is skill in the arts of disparagement and 
disdain. Amid all disputes one fact no detractor can disguise—Columbus 
did the deed which brought the two continents together and made the life 
of the East to flow into the lands of the West.” In the Madison square 
Presbyterian church the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst said: ‘We should rejoice in 
the present week as we should be patriotic. We are patriotic because we 
are made aware of patriotism, and when we cultivate patriotism it draws 
the people of the country closer together, and they rejoice in the national 
future. And this week, when we cultivate patriotism, we shall believe in 
our destiny. Believing in our destiny is a long way toward our destiny. 
An anticipated future assists in bringing about the future, Our destiny, 
as an English statesman recently said to me, is a superb destiny, and this 
week’s celebration will more completely Americanize Americans and assist 
them to believe in a bright national future.” In the Church of the 
Strangers Dr. Deems directed the thought of his congregation to the way 
in which God had prepared for the discovery and settlement of America, 
and how in all critical periods of national history he has gone before and 
shaped the destinies of the country. 

On Monday, the third day of the festival, New York was astir early. 
The skies were clear, and the bright October sunshine promptly on duty 
for the school-boys’ parade. Never before in this country has there been 
such a marching host of American youth. The mass of spectators filled 
every stand and balcony and window and roof, and truck and step-ladder 
and box and barrel at the street crossings, and were banked in a line from 
the houses to the curb, forming a solid wall along the line of march. The 
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procession was a little late in starting, but when it finally appeared the 
marching column moved rapidly on with full ranks, military precision, and 
without interruption. It was reviewed at Madison square by Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton and Governor Flower, near whom were many notables, in- 
cluding Mayor Haynes of Newark, J. Edward Simmons, ex-president of 
the Board of Education, and Governor Tillman of South Carolina. When 
the cordon of mounted policemen, ten abreast, followed by the grand 
marshal and his aids, rode through the triumphal arch at Fifty-eighth 
street and moved down the grand avenue, there was an outburst of 
applause that shook the brown-stone edifices to their very foundations, 
Mayor Grant walked at the head of the regiments of school-boys, the 
members of the Board of Education following. Marshal John D. Robinson 
with his guard of honor, the Seventh regiment band swept past with 
jaunty, dashing quick-step, and then the small boys, shoulder to shoulder, 
each left leg rising at the identical second that every other left leg rose, 
machinery-like in its accuracy, and the alignment almost as straight as if 
a stretched cord had just grazed every breast. No army ever marched 
through Fifth avenue that created more enthusiasm. The little men came 
proudly on, wave after wave of them, rank behind rank, until the beholder 
could neither count nor comment. Ten thousand from the public schools 
of the city, some in knickerbockers, some in uniform, some in their Sun- 
day clothes; and before each company walked a military-stepping boy, 
already a leader of his comrades. Cheers, long and loud, and. the waving 
of flags and handkerchiefs greeted them all along the route; here indeed 
were our future citizens—the fathers, the men of affairs, the workers, the 
architects of a great nation, they whose task it will be to right wrongs, to 
grapple with great social problems. Often the tall boys would be at one 
end of. the company and the file slant downward till a little wee lad was 
the end man; and every bright young face was sternly serious, apparently 
with the determination to do or die for the glory of Columbus. They 
looked neither to the right nor the left, every head was held high in the 
air, and all paid strict attention to business. The coldest critic could not 
have been otherwise than enthusiastic. It was one of those object lessons 
which take the heart captive as well as the eye. Some regiments wore 
button-hole bouquets, others a little flag as a necktie, and all kept up the 
long, swinging step which carried them at such a gait that the adult 
musicians did not need to lessen their speed ; and the toddlers from time 
to time went through various maneuvers with the conscious pride of well- 
drilled knights. 

Mayor Gleason of Long Island City, accompanied by the Board of 
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HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM CADETS IN THE COLUMBUS PARADE, 


Education, led the public school children of his municipality, one thousand 
strong ; he was quickly recognized and saluted by the crowds, compelling 
him to bow to the right and left like a conquering hero. The Catholic 
and private schools of New York made a fine display. There were forty 
or more Catholic institutions represented, the paraders from them number- 
ing over six thousand. Some of these had full military bands composed 
entirely of school-boys. They brightened the whole procession with the 
colors of their varied uniforms. The pupils from the De La Salle Insti- 
tute marched with set faces as if actually going to war, and the fattest boy 
among them was one of the captains. The students of St. Francis Xavier 
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marched with close attention to duty. They wore a handsome uniform of 
navy blue, white-cross belts, and white leggins. The older students, who 
didn’t wear uniforms, followed, carrying flags in bamboo sticks. The St. 
Paul Cadets wore the regulation army uniform, and had an ambulance 
corps. This was compelled to halt directly in front of the reviewing stand, 
and the little chaps who were carrying the stretcher glanced toward Vice- 
President Morton and Governor Flower and gravely took off their caps. 
Then the distinguished gentlemen tock off their hats and smiled, while 
other people cheered. 

One of the interesting features of the parade was the representation 
from the Italian and American school. There were fifty of these young 
fellows, and they marched with a dignity worthy of a nation that had pro- 
duced Columbus. They wore in part the uniform of the Italian soldier. 
Their flat, plate-sshaped hats were almost concealed beneath the spread 
of their green plumes. Their dark blue coats were heavily slashed with 
black cord, and over them waved a silk banner. The little ones from the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society were dressed in gray suits and blue 
caps, and all of them carried flags that were very small, but that were so 
much bigger than some of the little men who bore them that they trailed 
on the ground. The Dante Alighieri Italian College of Astoria was repre- 
sented by enough boys in sailor’s costume to man a schooner. The real 
hero of the day was a little tot about two feet high, who marched .at the 
head of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Cadets. Eyes right, toes out, little 
fingers to the seam of the pantaloons, and thumbs out, he pushed bravely 
forward with six-inch strides, while men cheered and women laughed and 
cried alternately as they threw their bouquets to him. A little drum- 
major of the same organization, and only about three inches taller, twirled 
his baton and threw it into the air with all the dexterity of most bewhisk- 
ered members of the craft. There were five companies of these cadets, 
dressed in light blue uniform trimmed with black braid; officers, in dark 
blue. Their marching was superb. 

The Indian band of forty or fifty pieces that preceded the delegation 
from the Carlisle school excited the spectators along the route to such a 
degree that they rose and applauded again and again. It was playing a 
marching anthem with the smoothest harmony and in the most perfect time 
as it passed on, and the three hundred Indian boys, moving with a precision 
that surpassed everything before and after them, paused as they came 
opposite the reviewing stand, and every head of stiff black hair was bared 
in respectful salute and with a military swiftness that no pale-faced or- 
ganization equaled. Closely following them were fifty tall Indian girls, 
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THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE STUDEN'S IN THE COLUMBUS PARADE. 


who wore glasses and looked as cultured as the blue-blooded pupils of our 
most fashionable schools. 

Tie members of the evening school of the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, dressed in quiet black, floated a banner on which was in- 
scribed “ By hammer and hand all prosper.” The Germans were uniquely 
represented by the schools of the Turn Verein societies, in which were 
many little girls, keeping step to the music like veteran soldiers. There 
was also an interesting delegation from the Five Points mission. 

The college division came last and gave animation to the whole parade. 
The finest banners of the occasion, many of them of artistic design and 
exceptional beauty, and all of historic interest, including a portrait of 
Queen Isabella in oil, were borne by the students of the college of New 
York. There were about nine hundred of these merry collegians, and they 
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rent the air all along the route with their college yells. At least eight 
hundred fine-looking students were in line from the New York university. 
They sported a Kazoo band in mortar-boards, that filled the pauses 
between their exhibition of the quality of their voices in shouting, ‘‘ Who 
are we? Who are we? New-York U-ni-ver-si-tee!”” The college of 
Physicians and Surgeons contributed to the hilarity of the march by turn- 
ing out several hundred men in line with grinning white skeletons on their 
hats. The law department of the university made a very judicial and 
dignified showing. Columbia college came next, about eight hundred and 
fifty students, and their marching was superb. At the head of the line 
were seventeen of their- number dressed differently from the others, who 
approached with the novel effect of a white cloud. They wore snow 
white “sweaters” and tall white hats adorned with the college colors, 


white and blue. On the breast of each was a letter in blue of great size, 
and standing in line, COLUMBIA COLLEGE could be read from them at a dis- 
tance of at least four squares away. One stout youth represented the space 
between Columbia and college, and another was the period after college. 
Just before reaching Madison square they halted, and these seventeen 
leaders yelled, “ It is raining in London;” then they stooped in the gravest 


manner and turned up their trousers before proceeding to the front of the 
reviewing stand, where they faced about in saluting the distinguished 
officials, and in removing their hats held them before their breasts in such 
a manner that great letters on the top of each hat read, “WE ARE THE 
PEOPLE.” One regiment of the Columbia college boys carried an umbrella 
that told the spectators in white letters that the class was ’93, and they 
yelled every few minutes, “What are we? What are we? We’re-the-class- 
of-’93.” +A fine turnout of post-graduates followed: then the school of 
mines and the school of law. A class from the art students’ league car- 
ried palettes in their hands, splashed with red, white, and blue. There were 
students from the Mills training school for nurses, in white coats and caps; 
and following them were companies from the Homeceopathic medical 
college and Flower hospital, whose hats and canes were adorned with white 
and orange ribbons. The students of the New York college of Dentistry 
displayed orange and blue on their canes, Three hundred students from 
the college of Pharmacy paraded, and one hundred from the Eclectic 
medical college. 

There were upwards of twenty-five thousand in this remarkable pro- 
cession, which was two hours and fifteen minutes in passing any given 
point. The school-girls, ten thousand of them, formed a picturesque fea- 
ture of the great object lesson, although it had not been deemed expedient 
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to have them march in the street. Dressed in white, red, and blue, they 
occupied seats on the mammoth stands which lined the block at Reservoir 
square, at Madison square, three sides of Union square, and other places, 
and under an excellent leader they sang patriotic songs almost without 
intermission from the moment the head of the procession appeared until 
the last division had marched by. They were dressed in solid colors ; that 
_ is, one division wore long blue cloaks with sailor caps to match, another 
division wore red cloaks and caps, and a third division white cloaks and 
caps. Thusas they were skillfully arranged, each section of the stand made 
a living flag, for the red and white maidens alternated, and in the upper 
left-hand corner was a group wearing blue cloaks and caps, with a white 
star on the liberty cap that crowned them. The effect, when at a signal 
each girl produced a flag and waved it, can be imagined. 

Fireworks of the most brilliant character on Brooklyn bridge enter- 
tained millions of people on land and water in the evening of Monday. 
For an hour the heavens were bombarded, and every color that pyrotech- 
nic art can produce was on exhibition. In the meantime at Carnegie 
music hall the fame of Columbus was being rendered in song. Five hun- 
dred voices and one hundred instruments under the leadership of com- 
poser Pratt presented the “ Triumph of Columbus.” Mr. Depew in his 
remarks introductory to the music said: “ This is an American night, an 
American week, an American month, an American year, an American alle- 
gory. To-morrow will be presented the beginning of the pageants, which 
will last until nearly the close of 1893. The American people, who are an 
eminently practical people, not having too much poetry or romance, have 
suddenly concentrated all their energies and all their thoughts and their 
inventive skill upon an effort to represent to the spirit of Columbus the 
results of his discovery. In this effort they are aided by the peoples of 
every nation. Italy, of whose nationality Columbus was one ; Spain, which 
furnished the means that.enabled him to go across the ocean; England, 
France, Germany, Austria, which have been the recipients of the marvel- 
lous benefits of what he did, all of them join with us in this celebration. 
All of them are having celebrations in their own countries to illustrate 
their appreciation of the enormous influence of this tremendous event. 

I stood to-day for hours watching the march of the school children down 
Fifth avenue. To me it was more significant, more eloquent, than all the 
pageantry which is to follow. That which is tocome is the splendor of mate- 
rial evolution. It marks the wealth and the civilization of a great people ; 
it marks the things that belong to their comfort and their ease, their pleasure 
and their luxuries and their power; but these companies and regiments of 
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the schools on Fifth avenue to-day presented a larger field and a more 
hopeful aspect. It was the flower and the fruitage of the civil and reli- 
gious liberty of the American republic. The age of Columbus was an age 
of creeds warring against each other to the death with all the appliances of 
war. It was an age when all races, almost, and all nations were arrayed 
against one another under their several kings. But to-day what was the 
spectacle? The boys and the girls who were the children of the Gentile 
and of the Jew, who were the children of parents of every creed in Chris- 
tendom, and every 

creed outside of it, 

tt ari NS ——— = and of parents who 

aye ey >= = had no creed, chil- 

TINS SSS dren who were the 
descendants of the 
peoples of every. 

nation, marched 

under one flag, the 

flag of the United 

States; to one 

music, the music of 

nationality of the 

flag of the United 

States; all in har- 

mony with the flag 

and with the music, 

growing up to be 

educated American 

citizens, no matter 

what might be their 


creed or their ori- 
CONTRASTING THE SHIP OF FOUR CENTURIES AGO. ° . 
This Colum- 


gin. 
bian year would be unworthy the celebrations which so grandly mark it if 
it could only exhibit a continent peopled with new civilization and rich in 
accumulated wealth; it is the glory of the American evolution that its in- 
tellectual, its spiritual, its moral growth has been equal to its unparalleled 
material development. 

We have read in our morning papers the thought of the editor and of 
the preacher of yesterday, each of them discussing Columbus. I read them 
all after the procession. I found that the general result of the composite 
photograph is, that probably the poorest specimen of humanity who ever 
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masqueraded as a hero 
or a discoverer was 
Christopher Columbus. 
I want to say right here 
and now that is not my 
view. If there is any- 
thing which I detest 
more than another, it 
is that spirit of critical 


+ THE ‘* PHILADELPHIA.” 
. THE FRENCH WAR SHIP ‘‘ HUZZARD.” 


I 

. . . . . 2 
historical inquiry which 3. THE SPANISH “ INFANTA ISABEL.” 

4 


ss : . . THE ITALIAN FLAG-SHIP ‘‘ BAUSAN.”’ 
doubts everything; that 5. UNITED STATES MONITOR ‘‘ MIANTONOMOH.” 


modern s Pp irit which [From photographs of the naval parade by Edward Leaming, M.D.) 
destroys all the illu- 
sions and all the heroes which have been the inspiration of patriotism 
through all the centuries.” 

On the fourth day of the celebration was witnessed a naval pageant 
upon the beautiful waters surrounding New York, which demonstrated 
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the progress in naval architecture from the little caravels of the Columbus 
period to the great ocean ships of war and commerce, and the excursion 
steamers, barges, squadrons, fleets, and pleasure yachts of inland bays and 
rivers—a miracle of advance since 1492. Four nations were represented 
in the parade; and it was said that more people were afloat on these 
countless vessels than were ever before seen afloat together by any Ameri- 
can eye, while over two million spectators gathered along the shores of 
the harbor and river to gaze in wonder or admiration. 

The advance guard of the marine procession was a broad line of some 
twenty-one tugs, stretching half across the mile-wide Hudson with an 
almost perfect alignment, as if a file of soldiers on parade; they were 
manned by white-uniformed volunteers. Among the craft that followed 
the saucy-looking tugs, was conspicuous the torpedo boat Cushing, on 
which was Commander Kane, and tiny steam yachts darted back and . 
forth like winged birds, apparently distributing orders for the chief—a sin- 
gular contrast to the Indian canoes that for centuries monopolized these 
waters; They bore the aides of the commander, among whom were Gen- 
eral S. V. R. Cruger, James W. Beekman, Woodbury Kane, Archibald 
Rogers, Irving Grinnell, and many other well-known gentlemen, The 
great steamer Howard Carroll, bearing a host of notables—a burden of 
eminence not easily described—seemed to parade all by herself in lordly 
grandeur. Then came three large steamers sailing abreast, the Sam Sloan, 
Matteawan, and Mohawk, on which was the Committee of One Hundred 
and their invited guests. An interval of open water was given for the 
gigantic war vessels of America, Spain, Italy and France, a column of 
stately men-of-war, the chief attraction in the pageant. They moved in 
three Indian files, the foreigners flanked by the white-hulled vessels of 
America. On their decks and bridges and in their lookouts were drawn 
up the various crews, looking like statues at a distance, so impassively did 
they hold their respective stations. Our flagship Philadelphia, of the 
white squadron, was on the right, with her high white hull, and her two 
yellow smokestacks. The trim despatch vessel Dolphin followed in her 
wake, and the long, low, dynamite projector Vesuvius, looking like a 
torpedo boat enlarged, brought up the rear. The place of honor in the 
centre was given to the French flagship Aretheuse, the largest of the 
foreign contingent, with her triple row of portholes and towering masts, 
effective for display, and behind her came her mate, the rakish white 
Huzzard. The Italian flagship, Bausan, is a big, black, stately ship of 
modern type, which was regarded on all sides with special admiration. 
The little Spanish cruiser /nfanta Isabel proudly carried the colors of 
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Columbus. On the left was the United States monitor Wiantonomoh, our 
coast defender, which looks very much like a floating derrick, and bears 
promise of deadly work if it should be called into use. She was followed 
by the graceful A¢/anta, one of our earliest group of steel vessels, and the 
little yacht-like Blake. 

Behind this majestic craft came the immense flotilla of merchant vessels, 
steamers, yachts, excursion boats, and fire-boats that lent spectacular 
interest to the scene by spouting great streams of water into the air as 
they sailed—streams that have force enough to knock down brick walls. 

Between the lines of this article must be found a chronicle of the series 
of salutes which made the earth tremble, and their echoes and swirls of 
smoke, the screeching of steam whistles, and the prolonged cheers of the 
human multitude. From the start to the finish there was no place where 
the pageant made such an impressive display as between the shores of the 
incomparable Hudson. It was a picture of the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, too vast for a painter and inexpressible in words. From 
the vessels in the procession the spectacle was even more remarkable. No 
other city in the world has such a stretch of water-front as New York, and 
the space was all taken. The tops of the tall buildings were crowded with 
spectators, also the masts of vessels at anchor, the roofs of cars and boats, 
and every foot of shore along the whole route. Staten Island and New 
Jersey were not beholden to New York for a view, but occupied their own 
roofs and side-hills. Riverside Park, which is three miles long, afforded a 
continuous bluff that was thoroughly appreciated by thousands and thou- 
sands of sight-seers, while the handsome mansions on the park drive were 
generously thrown open to invited guests. When the war-ships came in 
front of Grant’s tomb they anchored while the great procession of civic boats 
passed by, and at every mast-head floated the American ensigi with all 
the colors of other nations denoting that the foreign vessels were taking part 
in a ceremonial that was American and national. The vessel which closed 
the procession was the Vamoose restraining her speed like a greyhound in 
leash. It was altogether a great display, and one of which New York may 
ever be justly proud. ‘The queen of the western waves sat by her waters 
in glory and in light all day, proud of the past and hopeful of the future.” 

In the evening (October 11), the Catholic societies, almost thirty thou- 
sand strong, paraded the streets of the city in honor of Columbus, and 
were reviewed at Madison Square by Vice-President Morton, Archbishop 
Corrigan, Governor Flower, and others. Representing a vast religious 
body, they wished to do honor to the great discoverer who started out as 
much the missionary for Isabella the Catholic, as the explorer for Isabella 
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the queen. 
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They came as Americans to rejoice in the work of him who 


made America a possibility. Every company carried the stars and stripes. 
Some had the papal banner with tiara and keys; some had banners with 
painted pictures and rich embroidery. In the procession there was a float 
‘which represented the Santa Maria with several Indians on board. Trans- 
parencies, embroidered banners, little flags and streamers were present in 


profusion. 


Some carried crosses emblazoned on silk, and some bore crosses 


of shining brass, but before all and over all floated the forty-four stars with 
the thirteen stripes. 

During the same evening hours a memorial meeting was held in Car- 
negie hall under the auspices of the Catholic Historical Society, which was 
largely attended. Judge Daly presided, opening the exercises with a short 
address, and Archbishop Corrigan, who was present fora short time, was 
introduced, and among many good things said, “ New York Catholics are 
in a position to be proud of the celebration of the Columbus festival, as 
the credit of suggesting it came from them.” He also said, “ that through 
the kind disposition of the Holy See the very spot where Columbus first 
set foot on this continent lies now within the diocese of New York. We 
also are honored to-night by the presence of the delegate apostolic to 
San Domingo. So that New York Catholics now have both the spot 
where Columbus first landed and a representative of the spot where his 
remains are said to lie.” Ex-Governor Carroll of Maryland addressed 
the meeting, and Mr. Coudert reviewed ‘the life and achievements of 


Columbus. 


The fifth and last day of the celebration, like each of the preceding 
days, was notable for its fair skies, its balmy breezes, and its soft October 


sunshine. 


suspended, 


It was the day of promise for the people, all business being 
and the city one vast arena of gay banners and bewildering 


colors. Cannons and church-bells awoke the town at dawn, and every 
incoming boat and car thereafter brought hosts of men, women, and chil- 
dren. There had been stands enough erected in the squares along the 
six miles of the military parade to accommodate, it was said, sixty-four 
thousand persons, and nearly all of these seats had been sold and were 
occupied before nine o’clock. Business houses and private dwellings had 
stands for private convenience, and balconies, windows, and roofs were 
ingeniously turned to account. Truckmen at the street corners had 
erected upon their vehicles toboggan slides of prodigious height, and the 
seats on the slopes rose in price as the demand increased ; these extraor- 
dinary grand-stands blockaded all the cross-streets from Central Park to 


the Battery. Step ladders from the kitchens were brought into requisi- 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT IN THE COLUMBUS PARADE, OCTOBER ‘12, 1892, 


tion, and seats sold on them at twenty-five cents to a dollar apiece. — Bar- 
rels and boxes provided standing places at a ruinous price. The crowds 
came in armies, yet nowhere upon the streets was there any sign of confu- 
sion. The individual elements disposed of themselves rapidly. A million 
people sat on narrow pine boards all day, their backs against the knees of 
the people in the next row, and their dollars in the pockets of the ticket 
speculators. Every inch of all the observation stands, little and big, high 
and low, long and short, broad and narrow, was packed. Another million 
sat or stood upon the sidewalks and in the streets. In the front rank were . 
those who sat upon the curbstone, then the occupants of a row of camp 
stools and chairs; next, a row of people standing up. Behind these were 
men and women in ranks ten deep, some holding small children in their 
arms, standing on soap boxes and on barrels; and back of them the hope- 
less ones, pushed to the wall, and doomed to pass the day in obscurity and 
ignorance, save for the occasional crumbs of information dropped from 
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some fortunate friend who could see the passing glories from his higher 
level. The buildings with their first stories hidden by the swarm of human 
beings looked as if they were rising out of a sea of faces. Every side 
street was packed with people fifty or one hundred deep, and getting to 
the front was like fighting for one’s life. 

Before the procession appeared, a living torrent had poured into the 
channel of the street, in some mysterious way, and could. not get out. A 
dense black mass darkened Murray Hill, eddied up and down for miles, 
and opposed the dismayed police with the helpless resistance of a peaceful 
mob. The human embankment along the curb was as unyielding as the 
Chinese wall. For every small boy who was pushed back into the lines a 
dozen more popped out. Women ran to get into some safe place, they 
knew not where, and were caught in the arms of the policemen and turned 
the other way, and driven on bythe head of the glittering column. The 
patrolmen formed in rush lines and charged the crowd. The frequent 
spectacle of a stalwart officer leaning up against a laughing throng at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and striving to dig his toes into the pavement 
in the effort to get a foothold, was unique if not dignified, and much to be 
preferred over the old style of waving clubs and threatening with fists. In 
the end.the thoroughfare was cleared, probably by the one and only out- 
let at Fifty-ninth street, and for six long hours the tramp, tramp, tramp of 
the flower of the national soldiery was uninterrupted. The governors of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut each rode at the head of the 
troops of his state, and were greeted with deafening applause on every 
side. The Grand Army division was followed by the postal clerks of the 
cities and the letter-carriers, who made a fine appearance. There was an 
endless variety of uniformed organizations of every character and type, 
swelling the grand total to sixty-five thousand men. 

New York is not unfamiliar with military pageants of equal or greater 
magnitude and interest, but never has one occurred under more favorable 
conditions or excited more patriotic enthusiasm. -The people seemed to 
have taken charge of the demonstration, and in the spontaneous expression 
of poetic sentiment, as well as patriotism and gratitude, distanced the 
magnificent formal celebration prepared by the official committee to a 
degree little expected. Cheers constantly ascended into the air from 
thousands and thousands of throats, the treble of women and children 
asserting itself in the deeper roar of the men, while the waving of hats and 
of handkerchiefs presented a scene of indescribable vivacity and apprecia- 
tion. The procession swept on, and at four o’clock had reached the statue 
of Columbus in the great circle at Eighth avenue and Fifty-ninth street, to 
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[From photographs of the Columbus parade by Charles C. Hibbard.) 
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be at that hour unveiled and presented to the city of New York by the 
Italians. The divine blessing was invoked upon the gift by Archbishop 
Corrigan. President Barsotti, of the Italian committees, whose labors and 
generosity produced the monument, made a short address on behalf of the 
donors, and General di Cesnola spoke for the Italian citizens of the United 
States. Hesaid: “ The Italian residents and citizens in the United States 
are conscious that the true monument of Columbus is this. grand land, its 
institutions, its prosperity, its blessings, and its lessons of advancement for 
all humanity. Yet the Italians have desired to testify, at least to the pres- 
ent generation, their full and unfailing sense of their great and peculiar 
debt. They have procured, in contributions great and small, but uniformly 
large in spirit, the execution of this monument, and have erected and pre- 
sented it in token of their affection and gratitude to this great and beloved 
country, the country in which they have found a permanent home, a more 
congenial form of government, and better and freer facilities generally to 
earn their livelihood.” 

The people were ready for the evening parade, irrespective of the dis- 
comforts of the long day, and waited far into the night to see the historic 
floats, the vision of ages past, of great and gallant deeds on sea and land 
—the story, indeed, of the prehistoric age and the giant strides of progress 
since then in one brilliantly illuminated panoramic view. To describe it 
in one chapter would be even more difficult than the task imposed upon 
Secretary Foster at the dinner which closed the festivities on the follow- 
ing evening. He said, “To make the United States the subject of an 
after-dinner speech reminds one of the despair of the great philosopher 
Kant, when the versatile and would-be omniscient Madame de Staél 
demanded of him an explanation of his philosophy at an evening recep- 
tion, and how his despair was turned to disgust when, after patiently 
hearing him for ten minutes, she interrupted him by saying: ‘ That will 
do, that will do, I understand it all now.’” There were innumerable feat- 
ures of this memorable object lesson in the metropolis which it would be 
interesting to chronicle, but Jack of space forbids. Our chief concern is 
with salient facts, not details. It should be stated, however, that twenty- 
five hundred policemen handled the surging: millions of spectators admir- 
ably, without the use of a club. And considering all the circumstances 
of the festival, it is a source of sincere congratulation that no serious acci- 
dents occurred to mar the pleasures of reminiscence. As a whole the 
exhibition will pass into history as one which in its peculiar characteristics 
could be seen only in the city which stands in the vanguard of human 
progress. The following words of Vice-President Morton are to the point : 
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“The opening pageant has been worthy of the great pilot and the 
great discoverer. It has been applauded by a countless audience of mil- 
lions of intelligent people, so vast that no other city of the New World, 
and few of the Old World, could administer to its care and protection. 
Our houses of worship testified for two days to the deep impression called 
forth by the occasion; the army of children from the public schools, 
equipped only with the weapons of education, put in evidence our confi- 
dent hope in the future; and the processional progress on land and water, 
by day and night, gave constant proof of the patriotism of all our people, 
of every kindred and tribe and tongue, of the capacity of self-control of 
these educated masses, and of the power and ingenuity of a great people. 
There were transported to our doors, with speed and comfort, vast num- 
bers of men and women and children, exceeding the population of most 
of the capitals of the world, by scientific methods of which Columbus 
never dreamed ; and during the watches of the night this cosmopolitan 
city, with its streets and avenues, its squares and arches, its dwellings and 
monuments, was illuminated as by fire, by electric inventions which are 
the products of the land which Columbus discovered. 

It is impressive from the events of the past five days that we have 
added a new holiday to the American calendar. The 12th of October 
will hereafter be ‘marked with white.’ We have instituted the Columbian 
festival, to be repeated at the expiration of each one hundred years to the 
furthermost limit of time by actors who will not have been witnesses of 
the preceding celebration.” 

The celebrating spirit has passed on to other cities—even to the Pacific 
coast. It reached Chicago on the 21st of October. General Porter, in 
his witty speech at the Columbian dinner, alluded to the confusion of 
dates involving research into the Julian and Gregorian calendars, saying, 
‘‘When we consider the day selected for the celebration in New York 
and the dates selected for the celebration of the event in Chicago, 
it leads us to the unquestioned belief that Columbus must have discov- 
ered New York on the 12th and Chicago on the 21st of October.” Of 
patriotism he spoke in a strain of impassioned eloquence. “ Patriotism 
must be taught to the young when the mind is impressionable. That is 
the reason I enjoyed more than all things else connected with these 
memorable celebrations the marching through the avenues of our city 
of that phalanx of school children, waving the proud emblem of their 
country’s glory. It is such sights as these that teach the young that the 
flag of their country is not only a banner for holiday display, but that it 
is a proud emblem of dignity, authority, power.” 











DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF LOUISIANA 
THE SIMPLE TRUTH MORE WONDERFUL THAN FAIRY TALES 


The history of Louisiana from its discovery to the present day reads 
like aromance. The discovery of America in 1492 by Columbus opens a 
new page in the history of heroic adventure and wonderful discoveries 
never before limned by the historian. Individual enterprise undertook and 
accomplished wonders which challenge human credulity. Among the young 
and ambitious adventurers who followed the banner of Pizarro in the con- 
quest of Peru and acquired riches from the sack of the empire of the Inca 
was Hernandode Soto. It is recorded that he insisted that Pizarro should 
release the Indian emperor on his promise that he would set him at liberty 
upon filling a room with gold and silver, amounting to fifteen million dol- 
lars. And he continued to win laurels and fortune until 1536, when he 
returned to Spain in his thirty-sixth year, with a half million, and married 
the lady of his youthful love. Soon he invested his fortune in an expedi- 
tion to Florida, and in 1541 landed on its coast, and traveling in a north- 
west direction struck the Mississippi river, as tradition claims, at Natchez, 
the first white man to gaze upon that majestic stream. Following up the 
river for a week, he crossed and followed the west bank to the mouth 
of the Arkansas, thence up White river to the Ozark mountains, and win- 
tered in 1541 in the county of Newton in Missouri, where the evidences 
of their mining still exist. The lead mines of Granby were taken by the 
Spaniards for silver, but on the discovery of the error they went south and 
discovered the hot springs of Arkansas, and believed they had found the 
famous fountain of youth which had lured Ponce de Leon to his ruin. 
Passing to the mouth of Red river, De Soto died, and was buried in the 
bosom of the great father of waters, at night, by his followers, who 
designed to impose upon the ignorant natives by pretending that De 
Soto was a divine being and had voluntarily gone to a celestial abode. 
The expedition was wrecked, and but few ever returned to recount the 
story of their wanderings, and only detached narratives are saved amid 
the historical records of Spain, from which we catch a few glimpses of the 
principal figures. Not enough was known to give Spain a title to the vast 
region entitled Louisiana, which was first seen by De Soto. It was left 
for French enterprise to rediscover and outline in vague shape the Missis- 
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sippi and the vast empire washed by its waters, and thus the French 
became the original owners of the territory of Louisiana. 
In 1554 the French had settled Canada, and voyagers and trappers had 
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gradually conciliated the Mohawks and Iroquois, and extended their dis- 
coveries to the great lakes and the sources of the Ohio river. In 1673 
the governor of Canada sent an expedition to find the Mississippi river, 
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commanded by Louis Joliet, who was accompanied by Father Marquette. 
They passed Green bay and carried their canoes to the Wisconsin river, 
and on June 17, 1673, reached the Mississippi. They passed down to 
Davenport bluffs and held a treaty, then descended to the mouth of the 
Arkansas, and- being disappointed in the course of the river, which did 
not run into the Pacific ocean as they had hoped, they returned to the 
shores of Lake Michigan, where Marquette died in 1675. 

In 1680 La Salle and Hennepin guided an expedition to the Misiss- 
sippi river, and Hennepin claimed to have descended it from the falls of 
St. Anthony to the mouth of the Arkansas. In 1682 La Salle resumed 
the exploration and reached the Gulf of Mexico, calling the Mississippi the 
St. Louis river, and the Missouri, St. Philip. They returned by the Illinois 
river to the lakes. Returning to France in 1684, La Salle sailed with four 
ships for the mouth of the Mississippi, but landed at Matagorda bay, many 
miles west, and his expedition failed by bad management; yet by the end 
of the century many Frenchmen had settled on the river and at Mobile. 

Louisiana as claimed by the French included the country from Mobile 
bay west to Matagorda, the Mississippi from its mouth to the Alle- 
ghanies, and west beyond the Mississippi and Missouri rivers to the Rocky 
mountains. In 1712 a grant was made of this domain by the French king 
to Anthony Crozat, who established laws and regulations for governing the 
province; but being disappointed in finding gold, he relinquished the grant 
in 1717, after building some forts and founding New Orleans. It was then 
granted to the celebrated John Law, so famous as the originator of the 
Mississippi bubble, which wrecked thousands of fortunes, as.it was a joint 
stock company, of which the shares reached fabulous prices in a short time 
and descended rocket-like in smoke. The company sent out Renault and 
La Motte, who opened the lead mines at St. Francis and Potosi in Mis- 
souri, that are worked to the present time, and have yielded vast amounts 
of lead. In 1719 the Spaniards sent an armed force from Santa Fé to dis- 
possess the French, but it was annihilated by Indians acting as friends. 

In 1732 Law’s grant was abrogated and Louisiana declared free for 
trade and settlement to all French subjects. Small trading establish- 
ments were made at several points west of the river, but mostly in Illinois ; 
in 1762 St. Charles was settled, and in 1764 La Clede settled St. Louis. 

In 1763 the entire country known as Louisiana was ceded by Louis XV. 
to Spain. Among other provisions of this secret gift was one by which 
the French king ceded to England “‘ everything possessed by him on the 
left side of the river Mississippi, except the town of New Orleans and the 
island on which it stands.” The French settlers did not suffer under this 
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transfer of owners, as the French commandant d’Aubry continued to act 
as governor until 1770, when Count O'Reilly, the Spanish governor of New 
Orleans, arrived August 17,1769.* The country remained under a mild 
Spanish rule, with occasional wars with Indian tribes, until 1800, when it 
was restored by treaty to France; and in 1803 the great Napoleon sold it 
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THE DUKE DE CHOISEUL, 1719-1785. 
[From a very rare print.) 


for fifteen million dollars to the United States. The settlements west of 
the Mississippi were largely French, and they hailed with great joy the 


* The French settlers of Louisiana held a general meeting of deputies in New Orleans, hop- 
ing that an embassy to Louis would make a dead letter of the remarkable treaty of cession, and 
appointed and sent two delegates to Paris. The Duke de Choiseul, prime minister of the French 
king, received them graciously, frankly told them the colony must submit, for Spain would never 
give up Louisiana, and dismissed them with a smile and a bow. 
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return to French sovereignty in 1800; and although disappointed at the 
transfer to the United States, the consolation of escaping English rule, and 
the advent of the Anglo-Saxon, with his broad views of personal liberty, 
soon reconciled them, especially as their rights were fully protected by the 
treaty. Augustus Choteau had established a large trade in Indian goods 
and furs, which at ‘the commencement of this century extended to the 
upper Missouri with the Loups on the Big Platte and the Omahas and 
Sioux as far as Yankton, and thus rendered the expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke in 1804 much easier to accomplish. The Spaniards left no impress 
upon any part of the vast country ceded to them in 1663, unless we except 
a few Spanish grants of lands made by the governors between 1771 and 
1800, which have been fully recognized by the government and the courts. 

The success of the American revolution and the treaty of 1783, by 
which the United States acquired all the possessions granted to England, 
east of the Mississippi river, and as far north as the lakes, doubtless 
saved the settlers of Louisiana from bloody incursions, if not destruc- 
tion, by the English and Indians in their pay. During the wars of the 
French revolution, from 1800 to 1803, such posts as Kaskaskia, Vincennes, 
and others would, if garrisoned by the British, have furnished nucleus for 
many expeditions of soldiery, as well as the means of exciting and arous- 
ing the Indian tribes west of the river. It is, however, a fact to be won- 
dered at that the French in Canada and all along the Mississippi assimi- 
lated with the savages better than any other nation of Europeans and had 
fewer wars with them. The spirit of domhomie and bon vivant, so char- 
acteristic of the Frenchman, seemed to reach a chord in the savage 
nature that responded to his proffers of amity. 

The French conveyed to us all their claims of territory to the Stony 
mountains, and indefinitely to the Pacific ocean, which was then a vague 
terra incognita to be fixed afterwards by treaties and conventions. In 1804 
Louisiana was divided into two territories called Orleans and Missouri, the 
line being the southern line of Arkansas. This acquisition now contains 
fourteen states and three territories and nearly twenty millions of people, 
with billions of wealth and possibilities beyond prophetic ken. It has thus 
distanced the wildest tales of medieval romance and discounted the 
records of ancient or modern history. 
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St. JosepH, Mo. 





























OUR COUNTRY AND COLUMBUS 
BY PHILIP FRENEAU, 1790 


This American world, all our histories say, 
Secluded from Europe, long centuries lay, 

And peopled by beings whom white men detest, 
The sons of the Tartars that came from the west. 


No priests had they then for the cure of their souls, 
No lawyers, recorders, or keepers of rolls ; 

No learned physicians vile xostrums concealed— 
Their druggist was Nature—her shop was the field. 


In the midst of their forests how happy and blest, 

In the skin of a-bear or buffalo drest! 

No care to perplex, and no luxury seen 

But the feast, and the song, and the dance on the green. 


Some bowed to the moon, some worshiped the sun, 
And the king and the captain were centered in one; 
In a cabin they met, in the councils of state, 

Where age and experience alone might debate. 


Thus happy they dwelt in a rural domain, 
Uninstructed in commerce, unpracticed in gain, 
‘Till, taught by the loadstone to traverse the seas, 
Columbus came over, that bold Genoese. 


From records authentic, the date we can shew, 
One thousand four hundred and ninety and two 
Years, born by the seasons, had vanished away, 
Since the dade in the manger at Bethlehem lay. 


Yet the schemes of Columbus, however well planned, 
Were scarcely sufficient to find the mainland ; 

On the islands alone with the natives he spoke, 
Except when he entered the great Oronoque : 
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In this he resembled old Moses, the Jew, 

Who roving about with his wrong-headed crew, 
When at length the reward was no longer denied, 
From the top of Mount Pisgah he saw 7¢, and died. 





PHILIP FRENEAU 
THE POET OF THE REVOLUTION 


(From a valuable print in possession of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet] 


These islands and worlds in the watery expanse, 

Like most mighty things, were the offspring of chance; 
Since steering for Asia, Columbus they say, 

Was astonished to find such a world in his way! 

















QUAKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Quakers were quick to perceive the vanity underlying most of the 
customs and habits prevalent in their day, hence their determined opposi- 
tion. For titles and worldly honors generally, they always entertained 
special aversion. An instance is on record where William Penn was once 
accosted as Lord Penn in the colony of Pennsylvania. To evidence its 
great displeasure the assembly promptly ordered the practice to be dis- 
continued, and a fine was imposed on the transgressor, presumably to 
stimulate his memory in the future. When addressing Charles II., Penn 
never referred to him as “ His Majesty,” but always as ‘‘ Friend Charles ;” 
and the king, either in his characteristic spirit of levity or mockery, styled 
the son of the admiral as “ Friend William.” z 

The Quakers even discarded the use of the ordinary master or sir in 
conversation and correspondence. They contended that the Bible no- 
where contained any such expression as “ My Lord Peter” or “ My Lord 
Paul.” They honored “all men in the Lord,” but “ not in the fashion of 
this world that passeth away.” When William Penn became a convert 
to Quakerism, he positively refused to take off his hat to anyone. His 
courtly father, being exceedingly provoked at what he deemed such un- 
reasonable conduct, tried to conciliate the youthful proselyte. He. pro- 
posed a compromise, that his son should only uncover his head before 
three persons; to wit, the king, the duke of York, and last but by no means 
least, the admiral himself. Yet even this apparently innocent concession 
William positively declined to make. He declined to remove his hat even 
in the presence of his father, because, as Mr. Graham expresses it, “he 
refused to lay a single grain of incense on what he deemed an unhallowed 
altar of human arrogance and vanity.” It is related that George III., when 
he granted an audience to the Quakers, took care to save his honor, and 
at the same time to spare his own royal feelings, by stationing at the door 
of his chamber an extra groom, whose sole duty it was to remove the hats 
of the visitors as they approached the monarch. Such, indeed, was the 
obstinacy of the Friends in retaining their head gear, that one writer, in 
evident exasperation, declared that “their virtue lies in their hats, as 
Sampson’s did in his hair.” 

The Quakers rejected the custom of saying good night, good morning, 


good day, or passing the cther ordinary compliments of the season. Penn 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 5.—23 
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excused such behavior by alleging that “they knew the night was good and 
the day was good without wishing of either." The members of the society 
always recommended silence by example as well as by precept. They 
rarely employed more words than were absolutely necessary to convey the 
intended meaning. Penn earnestly advised his brethren and sisters in the 
faith to “ avoid company where it is not profitable or necessary; and on 
those occasions speak little; silence is wisdom, where speaking is folly.” 
Attempts at ornamentation were viewed with grave suspicion, because they 
were deemed frivolous, and anything partaking of this nature, the Quaker 
believed to be injurious. The houses of the Friends were generally very 
plain, and almost entirely innocent of any sort of adornment or ostentation. 
Pictures for the decoration of their dwellings were used but sparingly. 
Wall paper was introduced, under protest, about the year 1790. Antece- 
dent to this date, the reign of whitewash had been universal. Carpets 
were deemed an undesirable luxury, for fresh sand was considered more 
healthful. But inthe march of progress carpets had to come, and the year 
1750 is given in the books as that of their advent. Sewell mentions a case 
where one gentleman, in his desire for simplicity, even banished from his 
fireside the luxury of a pair of tongs, and substituted the primitive imple- 
ment of a cloven stick. 

Juridical procedure among the Quakers was both curious and instruc- 
tive. When the members of the society disagreed they seldom scolded or 
went to law. All their disputes were adjusted by what we call, in the 
language of administration, boards of arbitration. These peace commis- 
sioners, so to speak, arranged all difficulties arising between the Europeans 
and the Indians, as well as settling altercations between the colonists them- 
selves. Agesilaus, the famous king of Sparta, being asked on one occa- 
sion, “What ought children to learn?” quickly responded, “ That which 
they ought to practice when they become men.” With this opinion 
Penn's belief coincided exactly. At an early period in his administration 
of the Quaker colony he ordered that “all children within this province, of 
the age of twelve years, shall be taught some useful trade or skill to the 
end none may be idle, but the poor may work to live, and the rich if they 
become poor may not want.” In his frame of government, Penn declared 
that a committee on manners, education, and art should be appointed, so 
that all “ wicked and scandalous living may be prevented, and that youth 
may be trained up in virtue and useful arts and knowledge.” As early as 
1683, an educational institution was established for the instruction of the 
children of the colonists. In 1689 the Quakers opened another school for 
“all children and servants, male and female—the rich at reasonable rates; 
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the poor for nothing.” George Keith was made principal of this founda- 
tion, and was assisted by a certain Thomas Makin, who, the records in- 
form the reader, was “a good Latinist."" The plan of instruction was 
similar to that of an ordinary modern grammar school, with the exception 
that its curriculum included “the learned languages.” It was entirely 
supported by the Friends, but representatives of all denominations were 
magnanimously permitted to share its advantages. 

With trivial exceptions the Quakers anathematized music in general, 
and denounced it as invariably corrupting in its tendencies. As early as 
the year 1536 the English Puritans presented a formal protestation to 
their king, emphatically declaring “ the playing at the organyes a foolish 
vanity.” Fox unhesitatingly affirms—and the majority of the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania coincided perfectly in the opinion—“ I was moved to cry 
against all kinds of music, for it burdeneth the pure life.” In the opinion 
of the Quakers the saints alone might sing praise to God (in their worship). 
Concerning the wicked and the unregenerate, the society had an abiding 
belief that it would be more appropriate for them to “ howl for their sins.” 

There are certain constant factors in almost every community—namely, 
marriage and giving in marriage. Cupid exhibited as much activity in 
the Quaker colony as he did in other portions of the terrestrial globe. At 
the time, however, of which we write, bashfulness and modesty in youth 
were regarded as ornaments, nay even as great virtues. ‘“ Young lovers,” 
says Watson, “then listened and took sidelong glances when before their 
parents or elders.” Marriage among the Friends was a very important 
institution, and weddings in the early times were always the occasions of 
great festivity. The matches appear to have arisen solely from incli- 
nation. ‘“ Never marry but for love,” was William Penn’s advice to 
all, “ but see that thou lovest what is lovely.” The Quakers, moreover, 
gave considerable publicity to the celebration of marriage. Before the 
union could be consummated, the intentions of the persons concerned 
were promulgated by affixing a declaration to that effect on the court- 
house or meeting-house door; and when the act was finally solemnized at 
least twelve subscribing witnesses had to be present. In regard to the 
ceremony, it was a simple form of marriage in the meeting of their own 
society. The priest and the ring were discarded as being utterly heathen- 
ish. The Friends, in the language of George Fox, declared, ‘‘ We marry 
none, but are witnesses of it; marriage being God’s joining, not man’s.” 
Penn said the Quakers believed “ that marriage is an ordinance of God, and 
that God only can rightly join men and women in marriage.” The paper 
that the engaged lovers submitted to the society was about as follows: 
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“We, the subscribers, A. B., son of C. and D. B.; and F. G., daughter of 
H. and I. G., purpose taking each other in marriage, which we hereby 
offer for the approbation of Friends.” Then followed the signatures of 
the contracting individuals. If no sufficient reasons were discovered for 
preventing the union, the hymeneal ceremony was performed at the 
appointed time. The company usually assembled early in the morning, 
remained to dinner, possibly even to supper. For two entire days it was 
customary to deal out refreshments with a lavish hand to all who honored 
the family with their presence. The gentlemen congratulated the groom 
on the first floor of the dwelling, and then ascended to the second story, 
where they wished future felicity to the blushing bride, and she was com- 
pelled by the unwritten law of the time to undergo the ordeal of being 
kissed by all the male visitors. 

It is somewhat astonishing when we reflect that the Quakers, strenu- 
ously opposed, as they unquestionably were, to all sorts of frivolity and 
ceremony, ever submitted to such veritable nuisances as these weddings 
svon turned out to be. The annalist, Watson, relates on credible author- 
ity, that it was nothing uncommon for families in affluent circumstances 
to have ‘‘one hundred and twenty persons to dine, the same who had 
signed their certificate of marriage at the monthly meeting. These,” he 
adds, “also partook of tea and supper.” At first these elaborate cere- 
monies were accepted, if not without question, certainly without expressed 
opposition. Finally, however, the good Friends revolted from all this 
worldly excitement and round of festivity. Such frivolities were rele- 
gated to the limbo of exploded vanities, and matrimonial alliances were 
attended with no other ceremony than that of the parties taking each 
other by the hand in public meeting and avowing their willingness to enter 
the connubial state, and the marriage certificate was registered in the 
record book. 

No mourning was ever worn for departed friends. Crape was ac- 
counted as especially heathenish, and not in accordance with biblical pre- 
cepts. Even the casket was denied its usual black covering. No vaults 
were used. Tombstones were also rejected. They were considered an 
especial abomination. 

In some respects the Philadelphia of that period reminds the historical 
student of Geneva at the time of Calvin. After nine o’clock at night, the 
officers—at first all private citizens serving in succession—inspected the 
town, and no inhabitant thereof was permitted to remain at any ordinary 
(the ancient word for inn or hotel) after that hour without good and suffi- 
cient reason. Originally the Quakers prescribed no particular style of 
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dress; for, in their judgment, it was “no vanity to use what the country 
naturally produced,” and they reproved nothing but that extravagance in 
raiment which “all sober men of all sorts readily grant to be evil.” Wigs 
were at that period @ /a mode, and even the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
succumbed to the seductive influences of that worldly custom. In the 
‘year 1719, a prominent Quaker, in ordering his wearing apparel, writes, 
“T want for myself and my three sons, each a wig—light, gud bobs.” 
Even Franklin, disdainful as he was of display and artificiality, wore a 
tremendous horse-hair wig. And Penn’s private expense book reveals the 
startling fact that even the proprietory of the province indulged in these 
vanities to the extent of four wigs per annum. 

In early times, too, the Quaker women wore their colored silk aprons 
as did the aristocratic ladies of other denominations. And the wealthy 
arrayed themselves in white satin petticoats embroidered with flowers, and 
pearl satin gowns with peach-colored cloaks of the same material. Their 
white and shapely necks were ornamented with delicate lawn or lace, and 
also with charms. In course of time white aprons were discarded by the 
élite, and then the Friends abandoned colors and adopted white. The 
Quaker ladies also wore immense beaver hats, which had scarcely any 
crown, and were fastened to the head by silken cords tied in a bewitching 
bow under the chin. This was the so-called skimming dish hat. The 
Quaker dress, however, gradually assumed a more subdued form. 

In the year 1771, the first umbrellas made their appearance in Phila- 
delphia, and were scouted by the more conservative as ridiculous affecta. 
tion. Afterwards, when the important character of their services was 
more fully understood and appreciated, their reception was decidedly 
more cordial.—Extracts from the monograph by Albert C. Applegarth, 
Ph.D., Quakers in Pennsylvania, Fohns Hopkins University Studies. 














MEMOIR ON THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
THE FIRST CRITICISM WRITTEN IN THE UNITED STATES 
Letter from Otto, Count de Mosloy, to Dr. Franklin * 


NEW YORK, Apri 1, 1786. 
SIR: 

Almost all the authors who have written upon the discovery of 
America make mention of some information which Columbus procured 
at Madeira, upon the existence of a western continent ; but they do not 
tell us positively how far this information assisted him, or from what 
source he derived it. I have always been curious to clear up this interest- 
ing part of history; and in running over many ancient historians, as 
well German as Spanish, I have found some circumstances which have 
appeared to me to éstablish, in the clearest manner, a discovery anterior 
to that of Columbus. I have the honor to send you the result of my 
enquiries, and if you think this piece worthy of being submitted to the 
consideration of the Philosophical Society, I beg you to present it to 
them as.a mark of my homage, and of the desire which I have of being 
of some service. 

- Ihave the honor to be, with respectful attachment, your Excellency’s 
humble and most obedient servant, 


OTTO 
To His EXcCELLENCY, DR. FRANKLIN 


THE PIECE 


It has always been looked upon as a piece of injustice not to have 
given the name of Columbus to that valuable part of the world which he 
discovered ; and that Americanus Vespucius, who did nothing but follow 
his footsteps, has had the good fortune of having his name handed down 
to the most distant posterity, to the prejudice of his predecessor. What 
then will be said if it shall be proved that neither of those celebrated 
navigators were the first discoverers of this immense country, and that 
this honor belongs to a man scarcely known in the republic of letters? 

* Otto, Count de Mosloy, of the French legation to the United States, was a man of much 


learning, many accomplishments, and charming social qualities. His piece was read before the 
Philosophical Society, April 7, 1786, and printed in the Transactions, Vol. II., 1786. 
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I shall not here enter into an examination of the reveries of some his- 
torians on the voyages of the Carthaginians, the Atlantis of Plato, the 
bold expedition of Madoc, prince of Wales and son of Owen Guinnedd, 
of which Hackluyt has preserved some account, nor on the voyage of 
Bacchus, or the land Ophir of Solomon. Conjectures of this kind, whether 
true or false, could not lessen the glory of Columbus, were there not proof 
that he received, just before his expedition, the charts and journal of a 
learned astronomer who had been in America. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, born at Cuzco in Peru, has given us a history of 
his country, in which to take from Columbus the merit of the discovery 
of America, and give the honor of it to the Spaniards; he assures us that 
this navigator had been informed of the existence of another continent by 
Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva, who, in his voyage to the Canaries, had been 
driven by a gale of wind to the Antilles; but that his chief information 
was procured from a celebrated geographer of the name of Martin Behen- 
ira. Garcilasso says nothing more of this Behenira; and since we know 
of no Spanish geographer of this name, Garcilasso has been suspected of 
making a sacrifice of truth to the desire of wresting from a Genoese the 
glory of discovering the new world. 

On looking over, with attention, a list of all the learned men of the 
fifteenth century, I find the name of Martin Behem, a famous geographer 
and navigator. The Christian name is the same with that mentioned by 
Garcilasso, and I find that the syllables zva, added to his name, are owing 
to a particular circumstance: namely, the honor conferred on. him by 
John II., king of Portugal. It is then possible that this Martin Behem 
is the same person as Martin Behenira mentioned by Garcilasso; but this 
vague conjecture will receive the stamp of truth by the following detail. 
The literary history of Germany gives an account of Martin Behem, 
Beheim, or Behin, who was born at Nuremberg, an imperial city of the 
circle of Franconia, of a noble family, some branches of which are yet 
extant. He was much addicted to the study of geography, astronomy, 
and navigation, from his infancy. At a more mature age he often thought 
on the possibility of the existence of the antipodes and of a western con- 
tinent. Filled with this great idea, he paid a visit in 1459 to Isabella, 
daughter of John I., king of Portugal and regent of the duchy of Burgundy 
and Flanders. Having informed her of his designs, he procured a vessel, 
in which he made the discovery of the island of Fayal in 1460. He there 
established a colony of Flemings, whose descendants yet exist in the 
Azores; which were for some time called the Flemish islands. This cir- 
cumstance is proved not only by'the writings of cotemporary authors, but 
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also by the manuscript preserved in the recordsof Nuremberg, from which 
the following is copied: ‘“ Martin Behem tendered his services to the 
daughter of John, king of Lusitania, who reigned after the death of Philip 
of Burgundy, surnamed the Good, and from her procured a ship, by means 
of which, having sailed beyond all the then known limits of the western 
-ocean, he was the first who, in the memory of man, discovered the island 
of Fayal, abounding with beech trees, which the people of Lusitania call 
faye ; whence it derived its name. After this he discovered the neigh- 
boring islands, called by one general name the Azores, from the multitude 
of hawks which build their nests there (for the Lusitanians use this term 
for hawks, and the French too use the word Zffos or Efores in their pur- 
suit of this game), and left colonies of the Flemish on them, when they 
began to be called Flemish islands, etc.” Although this record is contrary 
to the generally received opinion that the Azores were discovered by 
Gonsalva Velho, a Portuguese, yet its authenticity cannot be doubted; it 
is confirmed by several cotemporary writers, and especially by Wagenceil, 
one of the most learned men of the last century ; who, after having trav- 
elled into Africa and throughout all Europe, was made doctor of laws at 
Orleans and chosen fellow of the academy of Turin and Padua, although 
he was a German by birth. The particulars are to be found in his uni- 
versal history and geography. I have, moreover, received from the records 
of Nuremberg a note written in German, on parchment, which contains the 
following facts: “‘ Martin Behem, esquire, son of Mr. Martin Behem of 
Schroperin, lived in the reign John II., king of Portugal, on an island 
which he discovered, and called the island of Fayal, one of the Azores, lying 
in the western ocean.” 

After having obtained from the regent Isabella a grant of Fayal, and 
resided there about twenty years, during which time he was busied in 
making fresh discoveries in geography, by small excursions, which need 
not be mentioned, Behem applied in 1484 (which was eight years before 
Columbus’ expedition) to John II., king of Portugal, to procure the means 
of undertaking a great expedition towards the southwest. This prince 
gave him some ships with which he discovered that part of America which 
is now called Brazil; and he even sailed to the straits of Magellan, or to 
the country of some savage tribes, whom he called Patagonians, from the 
extremities of their bodies being covered with a skin more like a bear’s 
paws than human hands and feet. This fact is proved by authentic 
records, preserved in the archives of Nuremberg. 

One of which in particular deserves attention: “ Martin Behem, travers- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean for several years, examined the American islands, 
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and discovered the strait which bears the name of Magellan, before either 
Columbus or Magellan sailed those seas; and even mathematically deline- 
ated on a geographical chart for the king of Lusitania the situation of the 
coast around every part of that famous and renowned strait.” This asser- 
tion is supported by Behem’s own letters, written in German and preserved 
in the archives of Nuremberg, in a book which contains the birth and illus- 
trious actions of the nobility of that city. These letters are dated in 1486; 
that is, six years before the expedition of Columbus. This wonderful dis- 
covery has not escaped the notice of cotemporary writers. The following 
passage is extracted from the chronicle of Hartman Schedl: “ In the year 
1485, John the second, king of Portugal, a man of a magnanimous spirit, 
furnished some galleys with provisions, and sent them to the southward, 
. beyond the straits of Gibraltar. He gave the command of this squadron 
to James Canns, a Portuguese, and Martin Behem, a German, of Nurem- 
berg, in Upper Germany, descended of the family of Bonna, a man very 
well acquainted with the situation of the globe, blessed with a constitution 
able to bear the fatigues of the sea, and who by actual experiments and 
long sailing had made himself perfectly master with regard to the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of Ptolemy, in the west. These two, by the bounty of 
heaven, coasting along the southern ocean, and having crossed the equa- 
tor, got into the other hemisphere, where facing to the eastward their 
shadows projected towards the south and right hand. Thus, by their 
industry, they may be said to have opened to us another world, hitherto 
unknown, and for many years attempted by none but the Genoese, and by 
them in vain. Having finished this cruise in the space of twenty-six 
months, they returned to Portugal, with the loss of many of their seamen, 
by the violence of the climate.” 

This passage becomes more interesting, from being quoted in a book 
on the state of Europe during the reign of the emperor Frederick III., by 
the learned historian Aineas Sylvius, afterward pope Pius II. This his- 
torian died before the discoveries of Behem were made, but the publishers 
of his works thought the passage in Hartman Sched] so important that 
they inserted it in the history. We also find the following particulars in 
the remarks made by Petrus Matzus, on the canon law, two years before 
the expedition of Columbus: “The first Christian voyages to the newly- 
discovered islands became frequent under the reign of Henry, son of John, 
king of Lusitania. After his death, Alphonsus the fifth prosecuted the 
design, and John who succeeded him followed the plan of Alphonsus, by 
the assistance of Martin Boehm, a very experienced navigator, so that in 
a short time the name of Lusitania became famous over the whole world.” 
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Cellarius, one of the most learned men of his age, says expressly: ‘ Boehm 
did not think it enough to survey the island of Fayal, which he first dis- 
covered, or the other adjacent islands which the Lusitanians call Azores, 
and we after the example of Boehm'’s companions call Flemish islands ; but 
advanced still farther and farther south, until he arrived at the remotest 
strait, beyond which Ferdinand Magellan, following his tract, afterwards 
sailed and called it after his own name.” 

All these quotations, which cannot be thought tedious, since they serve 
to prove a fact almost unknown, seem to demonstrate that the first dis- 
covery of America is due to the Portuguese, and not to the Spaniards ; 
and that the chief merit belongs to a German astronomer. The expedi- 
tion of Ferdinand Magellan, which did not take place before the year 1519, 
arose from the following fortunate circumstance. This person, being in 
the apartment of the king of Portugal, saw there a chart of the coast of 
America, drawn by Behem, and at once conceived the bold project of fol- 
lowing the steps of this great navigator. Jerome Benzon, who published 
a description of America in 1550, speaks of this chart, a copy of which, 
sent by Behem himself, is preserved in the archives of Nuremberg. The 
celebrated astronomer Riccioli, though an Italian, does not seem willing 
to give his countryman the honor of this important discovery. In his 
geography reformed, book iii., page 90, he says: “ Christopher Columbus 
never thought of an expedition to the West Indies until some time before, 
while in the island of Madeira, where, amusing himself in forming and 
delineating geographical charts, he obtained information from Martin 
Boehm, or, as the Spaniards say, from Alphonsus Sanchez de Huelva, a 
pilot, who by mere chance had fallen in with the island afterwards called 
Dominica.” And in another place: ‘ Let Boehm and Columbus have each 
their praise, they were both excellent navigators; but Columbus would 
never have thought of his expedition to America had not Boehm gone 
there before him. His name is not so much celebrated as that of Colum- 
bus, Americus, or Magellan, although he is superior to them all.” 

But the most positive proof of the great services rendered to the 
crown of Portugal by Behem is the recompense bestowed on him by king 
John, who in 1485 knighted him in the most solemn manner, in the pres- 
ence of all his court. I have before me a German paper extracted from 
the archives of Nuremberg to the following purpose. “In the year 1485, 
on the 18th of February, in Portugal, in the city of Allasavas, and in the 
church of St. Salvador, after the mass, Martin Behem of Nuremberg was 
made a knight by the hands of the most puissant lord, John the second, 
king of Portugal, Algarve, Asrica, and Guinea; and his chief squire was 
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the king himself, who put the sword in his belt ; and the duke of Begia 
was his second squire, who put on his right spur; and his third squire was 
count Christopher de Mela, the king’s cousin, who put on his left spur; 
and his fourth squire was count Martin Marlarinis who put on his iron 
helmet; and the king himself gave him the blow on the shoulder, which 
was done in the presence of all the princes, lords, and knights of the king- 
dom: and he espoused the daughter of a great lord, in consideration of 
the important services he had performed, and he was made governor of 
the island of Fayal.” These marks of distinction conferred on a stranger, 
could not be meant as a recompense for the discovery of the Azores, which 
was made twenty years before; but as a reward for the discovery of 
Congo, from whence the chevalier Behem had brought gold and different 
kinds of precious wares. This discovery made much greater impression 
than that of a western world, made at the same time, but it neither in- 
creased the wealth of the royal treasury, nor satisfied the avarice of the 
merchants. 

In 1492 the chevalier Behem, crowned with honors and riches, under- 
took a journey to Nuremberg, to visit his native country and his family. 
He there made a terrestrial globe, which is looked on as a master-piece 
for that time, and which is still preserved in the library of that city. The 
tract of his discoveries may there be seen under the name of western 
lands, and from their situation it cannot be doubted that they are the 
present coasts of Brazil and the environs of the straits of Magellan. This 
globe was made in the same year that Columbus set out on his expedition, 
from whence it is not possible that Behem could have profited by the 
works of this navigator, who, besides, went a much more northerly course. 

After having performed several other interesting voyages, Behem died 
at Lisbon in July, 1506, regretted by everybody, but leaving behind him 
no other work than the globe which we have just been speaking of. It is 
made from the writings of Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo, and especially from 
the account of Mark Paul the Venetian, a celebrated traveller of the thir- 
teenth century, and of John Mandeville, an Englishman, who, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, published an account of a journey of 
thirty-three years in Africa and Asia. He has also added the importart 
discoveries made by himself on the coasts of Africa and America. 

From these circumstantial accounts, littke known to modern writers, 
we must conclude that Martin Behenira, of whom Garcilasso makes men- 
tion, is the same chevalier Behem, upon being the place of whose birth 
Nuremberg prides so much. It is probable that, as soon as he was 
knighted in Portugal, he thought it necessary to give a Portuguese ter- 
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mination to his name, to make it more sonorous and more conformable 
to the idiom of the country. Garcilasso, deceived by this resemblance of 
sound, has made him a Spaniard, in order to deprive Columbus of the 
honor of having procured to his country so great an advantage. And 
what ought to confirm us in this opinion is, that we neither find in Mari- 
ana nor any other Spanish historian the name of this Martin Behenira, 
who was certainly a man of too much importance not to have had a dis- 
tinguished place in history. Besides, the Spanish pride would have been 
flattered in giving to a native those laurels with which it crowned 
Columbus. 

It is, then, very unlikely that this navigator was treated as an enthusi- 
ast when he offered to the court of Portugal to make discoveries in the 
west. The search after unknown countries was at that time the reigning 
passion of this court ; and even if Behem had not offered the interesting 
ideas which he had procured, the novelty of the project had undoubtedly 
engaged king John to give in to the views of Columbus; but it appears 
that_this prince declined it, because all his thoughts were turned at that 
time to the coast of Africa, and the new passage to the Indies, from 
whence he promised himself great riches; whilst the southern coast of 
Brazil and the territories of the Patagonians, seen by Behem, offered to 
him only barren lands, inhabited by unconquerable savages, The refusal 
of John II., very far from weakening the testimony of Behem’s discoveries, 
is, then, rather a proof of the knowledge which this politic prince had 
already procured of the existence of a new continent ; and it was only in 
1501, that is to say three years after the voyage of Vasco de Gama to the 
Indies, that Emanuel thought proper to take advantage of the discoveries 
of Behem by sending Albares Cabral to Brazil, a measure which was per- 
haps rather owing to the jealousy which has already existed between Por- 
tugal and Spain than to a desire of making advantageous establishments, 
for which the Indies were much more proper than this part of America. 

If any doubts yet remain respecting the important discovery made by 
Behem, it is particularly the authority of Dr. Robertson, which attacks 
the testimony of the different authors we have transcribed. This learned 
writer treats the history of Behem as a fiction of some German authors, 
who had an inclination to attribute to one of their countrymen a discov- 
ery which has produced so great a revolution inthe commerce of Europe. 
But he acknowledges, nevertheless, with Herrera, that Behem had settled 
at the island of Fayal, that he was the intimate friend of Columbus, and 
that Magellan had a globe made by Behem, by the help of which he under- 
took his voyage to the South sea, a circumstance which proves much in 
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favor of our hypothesis. He relates, also, that in 1492 this astronomer paid 
a visit to his family at Nuremberg, and left there a map drawn by himself, 
which Dr. Forster procured him a copy of, and which, in his opinion, par- 
takes of the imperfection of the cosmographical knowledge of the fifteenth 
century ; that he found in it, indeed, under the name of the island of St. 
Brandon, land which appears to be the present coast of Guiana, and lies 
in the latitude of Cape Verd, but that there is reason to believe that this 
fabulous island, which is found in many ancient maps, merits no more 
attention than the childish legend of St. Brandon himself. Although Dr. 
Robertson does not appear disposed to grant to Behem the honor of hav- 
ing discovered the new continent, we find the means of refuting him in his 
own history. He allows that Behem was very intimate with Columbus, 
that he was the greatest geographer of his time, and scholar of the cele- 
brated John Muller or Regiomontanus; that he had discovered in 1483 
the kingdom of Congo upon the coast of Africa; that he made a globe 
which Magellan made use of ; that he drew a map at Nuremberg, contain- 
ing the particulars of his discoveries, and that he placed in this chart land 
which is found to be in the latitude of Guiana. Dr. Robertson asserts, 
without any proof, that this land was but a fabulous island; we may sup- 
pose, upon the same foundation, that Behem, engaged in an expedition to 
the kingdom of Congo, was driven by the winds to Fernambone, and from 
thence, by the currents, very common in those latitudes, towards the coast 
of Guiana; and that he took for an island the first land which he discov- 
ered. The course which Columbus afterwards steered, makes this suppo- 
sition still more probable ; for if he knew only of the coast of Brazil, which 
they believe to have been discovered by Behem, he would have laid his 
course rather to the southwest. The expedition to Congo took place in 
1483; it is then possible, that, at his return, Behem proposed a voyage to 
the coast of Brazil and Patagonia, and that he requested the assistance of 
his sovereign, which we have mentioned above. It is certain that we 
cannot have too much deference for the opinion of so eminent a writer as 
Robertson, but this learned man not having it in his power to consult the 
German pieces in the original, which we have quoted, we may be allowed 
to form a different opinion without being too presumptuous. 

Should it be asked why we take from Columbus the reputation which all 
Europe has to this day allowed him? Why we are searching the archives 
of an imperial city for the causes of an event which took place in the 
most western extremity of Europe? Why the enemies of Columbus, who 
are numerous, did not take advantage of the pretended Behem to lessen 
his consequence at the Spanish court? Why Portugal, jealous of the 
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discovery of the new world, had not protested against the assertions of the 
Spaniards? Why Behem, who died only in 1506, had not left, to posterity 
any writing to confirm to himself so important a discovery? I shall, to 
answer all these questions, submit the following remarks : 

1. Before Columbus, the great merit of a navigator consisted rather 
in conceiving the possibility of the existence of a new continent than in 
searching for lands in a region where he was sure to find them. If it is 
certain that Behem had conceived this bold idea before Columbus, the 
fame of the latter must necessarily be considerably diminished. 

2. We have only to explain the moral causes of the silence of the 
Spanish and Portuguese authors, of the enemies of Columbus, and of 
Behem himself. 

3. It is well known that previous to the reign of Charles V. there 
was little communication between the learned men of different nations. 
Writers were scarce, excepting some monks who have related, well or ill, 
the events which came to their knowledge, in chronicles which are no 
longer read ; or they had but little idea of what passed in foreign countries. 
Gazettes and journals were unknown, and the learned obliged to travel to 
inform themselves of the progress of their neighbors. Italy was the 
centre of the arts and what was called science at that time. The fre- 
quent journeys of the German emperors to Rome gave them an oppor- 
tunity of knowing persons of merit, and of placing them in the different 
universities of the empire. It is to this circumstance that we ought to 
attribute the great progress which the Germans made, particularly in 
mathematics, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century ; during which 
time they had the best geographers, the best historians, and most enlight- 
ened politicians. They were particularly attentive to what passed in 
Europe, and the multiplied connections of different princes with foreign 
powers assisted them greatly in collecting in their archives the original 
pieces of the most important events of Europe. It is to this spirit 
of criticism and inquiry that we are indebted for the reformation of 
Luther, and we cannot deny that, particularly in the fifteenth century, 
there was more historical and political knowledge in Germany than in 
all the rest of Europe, Italy excepted. It is not, then, astonishing that we 
should find in the archives of one of the most ancient imperial cities the 
particulars of an expedition planned upon the banks of the Tagus by a 
German, a man of great repute in his own country. 

4. It was different in Portugal where the whole nation except the king 
was plunged in the most profound ignorance. Everybody was either 
shopkeeper, sailor, or soldier; and if this nation has made the most 
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important discoveries, we must ascribe them rather to avarice than to a 
desire for knowledge. They were satisfied with scraping together gold 
in every quarter of the known world, whilst the German and the Italian 
took up the pen to transmit to posterity the remembrance of their 
riches and cruelties.s The Spaniards were not much more informed 
before Charles V. introduced at Madrid the learned men of Flanders 
and Germany. It is, then, very possible that Behem made interesting 
discoveries in geography in 1485, without the public’s being acquainted 
with them. If he had brought back from his expedition gold or 
diamonds, the noise would have been spread in a few weeks; but simple 
geographical knowledge would not interest men of his turn of mind. 

5. The long stay Columbus made at Madeira makes his interview with 
Behem more than probable. It is impossible that he should have neg- 
lected seeing a man so interesting, and who could give every kind of 
information for the execution of the plan he had formed. The mariners 
who accompanied Behem might also have spread reports at Madeira and 
the Azores. What ought to confirm us in this is, that Mariana says him- 
self (book 26, chap. iii.) that a certain vessel going to Africa was thrown 
by a gale of wind upon unknown lands, and that the sailors on their 
return to Madeira had communicated to Columbus the circumstances of 
their voyage. All authors agree that this learned man had some informa- 
tion respecting the western shores, but they speak in a very vague manner. 
The expedition of Behem explains this mystery. 

6. This astronomer could not be jealous of the discoveries of Columbus, 
because the last had been farther north, and that in a time when they did 
not know the whole extent of the new world; and when geographical 
knowledge was extremely bounded, it might be believed that the country 
discovered by Columbus had connection with that discovered by Behem. 

It appears certain, however, that Behem discovered this continent before 
Columbus, and that this, which is only curious in Europe, becomes inter- 
esting to the American patriot. The Grecians have carefully preserved 
the fabulous history of their first founders, and have raised altars to them ; 
why are not Behem, Columbus, and Vespucius, deserving of statues in the 
public squares of American cities? These precious monuments would 
transmit to posterity the gratitude which the names of these benefactors 
of mankind should inspire. Without knowing it they have laid the foun- 
dation of the happiness of many millions of inhabitants ; and Sesostris, 
Phul, Cyrus, Thesus, and Romulus, the founders of the greatest empires, 
will be forgotten before the services rendered by these illustrious navi- 
gators can be effaced from the memory of man. 
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WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER 
DR. TONER ON THE FALSE CHARGES OF UNFILIAL CONDUCT 


In a letter to the Washington Evening Star of October 1, 1892, the 
celebrated scholar, Dr. J. M. Toner, writes: ‘In your issue of February 
19, 1892, you published an item accredited to the New York Zzmes, with- 
out date, headed ‘ Washington was too Truthful.’ It is by suggestion a 
willful if not a malicious perversion of the commendable fact of George 
Washington’s high regard and dutiful respect exhibited on all proper 
occasions for his noble mother. A pretty general familiarity with Wash- 
ington’s letters justifies me in affirming that there is not one which gives 
a warrant, even to a reckless imagination, for the sentiments attributed to 
him. The paragraph, however, has gone the round of the papers and 
gives evidence of a purpose to malign the good name of Washington by 
polishing up the false accusations and giving them more venom. 

The clipping has been sent to me in its different forms by seven dis- 
tinct parties, with the expressed or implied desire that I would take some 
public notice of the statement. The last comes from an esteemed friend 
and a historical writer of repute. His note accompanying it reads: 
‘Alleghany, September 12, 1892. Dear Doctor: Inclosed I send you a 
slip from to-day’s Pittsburg Commercial-Gazette. It is more than probable 
that it has come under your notice ere this, but I want to make sure that 
you will see it. . . . Yours very sincerely, Isaac Craig.’ 

The following is a literal copy of Washington’s letter which has been 
diverted from its true intent : 

To Mrs. MARY WASHINGTON : 

Hon’d Madam: In consequence of your communication to George Washington, of 
your want of money, I take the (first safe) conveyance by Mr. John Dandridge to send 
you 15 guineas which believe me is all I have and which indeed ought to have been paid 
many days ago to another agreeable to my own assurance.——I have now demands upon 
me for more than 500/ three hundred and forty odd which is due for the tax of 1786; and 
I know not where, or when, I shall receive one shilling with which to pay it. In the last 
two years I made no crops. In the first I was obliged to buy corn and this year have 
none to sell, and my wheat is so bad I cannot neither eat it myself nor sell it to others, 
and tobaco I make none. Those who owe me money cannot or will not pay it without 
suits, and to sue is like doing nothing, whilst my expenses, not from any extravagance, or 
inclination on my part to live splendidly, but for the absolute support of my family and the 
visitors who are constantly here, are exceedingly high ; higher indeed than I can support, 
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without selling part of my estate, which I am disposed to do rather than run in debt or 
continue to be so, but this I cannot do without taking much less than the lands I have 
offered for sale are worth. This is really and truly my situation. I do not, however, : 
offer it as any excuse for not paying you what may really be due, for let this be little or 
much I am willing, however unable, to pay to the utmost farthing ; but it is really hard 
upon me when you have taken everything you wanted from the plantation by which 
money could be raised—when I have not received one farthing, directly nor indirectly, 
from the place for more than twelve years, if ever, and when in that time I have paid, as 
appears by Mr. Luna Washington’s account against me (during my absence), two hun- 
dred and sixty odd pounds and by my own account fifty odd pounds out of my own 
pocket to you, besides (if I am rightly informed) everything that has been raised by the 
crops on the plantation. Who to blame, or whether anybody is to blame for these things 
I know not, but these are facts. And as the purposes for which I took the estate are not 
answered, nor likely to be so, but dissatisfaction on all sides have taken place, I do not 
mean to have anything more to say to your plantation or negroes since the Ist of January 
except the fellow who is here, and who will not, as he has formed connections in this 
neighborhood, leave it; as experience has proved him I will hire. 

Of this my intention I informed my brother John some time ago, whose death I 
sincerely lament on many accounts, and on this painful event condole with you most 
sincerely. I do not mean by this declaration to withhold any aid or support I can give 
from you, for while I have a shilling left you shall have part, if it is wanted, whatever 
my own distresses may be. What I shall then give I shall have credit for—now I have 
not, for though I have received nothing from your quarter, am told that every farthing 
goes to you, and have moreover paid between three and four hundred pounds besides 
out of my own pocket, I am viewed as a delinquent and considered perhaps by the world 
as unjust and undutiful son. My advice to you, therefore, is todo one of two things 
with the plantation, either let your grandson, Bushrod Washington, to whom the land is 
given by his father, have the whole interest there—that is, lands and negroes, at a reason- 
able rent—or next year (for I presume it is too late this, as the overseer may be engaged) 
to let him have the land at a certain yearly rent during your life, and hire out the negroes. 
This would ease you of all care and trouble—make your income certain and your sup- 
port ample. Further, my sincere and pressing advice to you is to break up housekeep- 
ing, hire out all the rest of your servants except a man and a maid, and live with one of 
your children. This would relieve you entirely from the cares of this world and leave 
your mind at ease to reflect undisturbedly on that which ought to come. On this subject 
I have been full with my brother John and it was determined he should endeavor to get 
you to live with him.’ He, alas, is no more and three only of us remain. My house is 
at your service and would press you most sincerely and most devoutly to accept it, but 
I am sure candor requires me to say it will never answer your purposes—in any shape 
whatsoever—for in truth it may be compared to a well-resorted tavern, as scarcely any 
strangers who are going from north to south, or from south to north, do not spend a day 
or two at it. This would, were you to be an inhabitant of it, oblige you to do one of 
three things: First, to be always dressing to appear in company ; second, to come into 
(left blank) in a dishabille, or third, to be as it were, a prisoner in your own chamber. 
The first you'd not like, indeed, for a person at your time of life it would be too fatiguing. 
The second I should not like, because those who resort here are, as I observed before, 
strangers and people of the first distinction. And the: third, more than probably, would 
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not be pleasing to either of us. Nor, indeed, could you be retired in any room in my 
house, for what, with the sitting up of company, the noise and bustle of servants and 
many other things, you would not be able to enjoy that calmness and serenity of mind 
which in my opinion you ought now to prefer to every other consideration in life. If 
you incline to follow this advice the house and lots on which you now live you may rent 
and enjoy the benefit of the money arising therefrom as long as you live. . This with the 
rent of the land at the little falls and the hire of your negroes would bring you in an 
income which would be much more than sufficient to answer all your wants and make 
ample amends to the child you live with ; for myself I should desire nothing. If it did 
not 1 would most cheerfully contribute more. A man, a maid, the phaeton and two 
horses are all you would want. To lay in a sufficiency for the support of these would not 
require one-quarter of your income. The rest would purchase every necessary you could 
possibly want, and place it in your power to be serviceable to those with whom you may 
live, which, no doubt, would be agreeable to all parties. 

There are such powerful reasons in my mind for giving this advice that I cannot help 
urging it with a degree of earnestness which is uncommon for me to do. It is, I am con- 
vinced, the only means by which vou can be happy. The cares of a family without any- 
body to assist you—the charge of an estate, the prof [its] of which depend upon wind, 
weather, a good overseer, an honest man and a thousand other circumstances, cannot be 
right or proper at your advanced age and for me, who am absolutely prevented from 
attending to my own plantations which are almost within call of me—to attempt the care 
of yours would be folly in the extreme ; but the mode I have pointed out you may reduce 
your income to a certainty, be eased of all trouble and—if you are so disposed, may be 
perfectly happy for happiness depends more upon the internal form of a person’s own 
mind than the externals in the world. Of the last if you will pursue the plan here recom- 
mended I am sure you can want nothing that is essential. The other depends wholly 
upon yourself, for the riches of the Indies cannot purchase it. 

Mrs. Washington, George and Fanny join me in every good wish for you, 

And 1 am Honored Madam, Your Most Dutiful & Afft. Son 


The clipping itself, dressed up somewhat from what it was when it 
started, while retaining all its falsity, is as follows: 

‘ There was read recently at a woman’s club a letter written by George 
Washington which casts slight reflection upon the filial qualities of the 
father of his country. It would seem that Madam Washington had sug- 
gested spending the winter with her distinguished son because she was 
afflicted with the rheumatism and the roof of her house leaked. 

To which the son, who has been held up as a model for all sons, 
replied that as for her room he would have it shingled, and for her rheu- 
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matism he would send a doctor, but that it would be impossible to receive 
her at his home for three reasons: First, she could not eat at the table 
with his guests without causing remarks from them; second, if her meals 
were sent to her room it would inconvenience his wife; and, third, if she 
were to eat with the servants it would cause scandalous talk. If the doc- 
ument is genuine—and its veracity has not been questioned—it would 
appear that the hero of the hatchet story was not unlike the generality 
of sons,’ 

It is hardly possible that the frank, deeply respectful, sympathetic, and 
well-expressed letter of February 15, 1787, of George Washington to his 
mother (and the last one to her which has been preserved) on family affairs, 
could have been so perverted, which if viewed in the proper spirit and 
with judicious reflection shows how earnestly solicitous he was to secure 
peace of mind and greater comforts to his mother in her declining years. 
That readers may judge for themselves of his filial respect the letter has 
been given in full from a transcript of the original, preserved among the 
Washington papers in the Department of State. 

The author of this disreputable philippic is unknown to me, and 
whether the squib originated in a desire to produce a specimen of crabbed 
smartness, or with intent to manufacture and foist a false picture of the 
personal appearance and habits of Mary Washington, or to lower the 
character of our first President in public estimation by exhibiting him as 
wanting in filial respect for his aged moiher, is uncertain; but, whatever 
the motive, the publication is deserving of the most hearty condemnation, 
and is as false in suggestion as it is despicable in its intention. 


ee 





WASHINGTON, D. C.” 











GUY JOHNSON ON THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
HIS REPLY TO DR. ROBERTSON’S INQUIRIES, IN MAY, 1775 
[From the original manuscript) 


As Dr. Robertson is entitled to the assistance of all friends to litera- 
ture, it would give me particular pleasure to contribute in any shape to his 
satisfaction by affording any information in my power on the subject of his 
labours, particularly since by the sudden death of Sir William Johnson, he 
is deprived of that gentleman’s valuable communications; however, the 
many years I acted as his deputy, during which I took uncommon pains in 
enquiries of that nature, and the office I now have the honour to hold as 
superintendent of Indian affairs, justify my attempting an answer to the 
doctor’s queries. I call it but an attempt, as by the destruction of my 
house last year by lightning, I was deprived of a curious and valuable col- 
lection. 

Sir William Johnson who communicated the queries to me proposed to 
confine his remarks to the Six Nations of whom he had the most particular 
knowledge, and as they are a great and respectable confederacy, I mean to 
follow the same method, and for the same reasons, only premising that the 
difference of accounts given by authors, have been sometimes owing to 
their relying on ignorant interpreters, but may generally be attributed to 
the slender opportunities they had of distinguishing between antient cus- 
toms and modern, between solemn rites and amusements, that should I 
fall short of the D™ expectations, I shall make up for it by strict impar- 
tiality, suggesting nothing but what may be perfectly relied on. 

As [to] the first query respecting the bodily constitution of the Indians, 
it is perhaps harder to be answered than all the rest, for the construction 
of their bodies and limbs, being in general more delicate than ours, 
and their lives a mixture of fatigue and indolence, it is not easy to deter- 
mine how they might appear if they lived as we do. The make of their 
bodies render them very agile and they pass from one extreme to another, 
without any visible inconvenience, and recover very easily of dangerous 
wounds and diseases: but they generally break much earlier than an 

English farmer which may perhaps be owing to the extremes they go thro’, 
-and the too copious use of spirituous liquors; neither are they in general 
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so strong as our people, tho’ they are more capable of bearing hardships, 
and fatiguing journies at the worst of seasons than we are; but their 
fatigues are the effect of necessity ; forthe majority of them would not 
even hunt, if they could be provided'with proper food otherwise—a remark 
I thought it necessary to make, as I believe it is generally imagined that 
they are highly gratified with it as an amusement. 

As to the deardless chin and want of hair on other parts of the body, it 
is owing to themselves, and not to the effect of nature. They are averse to 
wearing hair on those parts referred to, though it grows plentifully where 
it is not prevented; and I have seen several Indians with beards ; but it is 
a general custom with them, on its first appearance to pluck it out with a 
twisted brass wire, and afterwards to apply ointment to the parts which at 
length overcome the hair. And I have seen white men employed in the 
Indian service in the late war, who followed the same method and got rid 
of their beards effectually. 

As to the next query—I answer, that, althouglr the Indians appear to 
be little attracted by personal beauty, yet they are by no means defective 
in the animal passion for their women, or in constitutional vigor, but 
thro’ education and habit, they do not manifest them to superficial ob- 
servers—for I remember about twelve years since the chiefs of the Six 
Nations in public congress with Sir William’ Johnson commented [on] the 
degeneracy of their warriors, who then pursued intrigues, and did not 
conceal them by which they became enervated, whereas antiently no man 
had any intercourse with the sex till the age of thirty, as it debilitated 
them, and drew their attention from the pursuit of glory and military 
achievements. Now, the Indians being all warriors whilst young, and 
valuing themselves on that reputation, affect a coldness of character, 
however amorous, there being no reputation derived from the latter, by 
which and the uncommon affectation of modesty in their women, when 
sober, strangers are easily deceived: besides which Indians, who naturally are 
very jealous, assume a seeming indifference for the sex, in order to satisfy 
their doubts by rendering those whom they suspect more unguarded in 
their actions. Therefore the Indians are by no means chaste, but being nat- 
urally of a cold behaviour, rather than disposition, they Spartan-like, avoid 
the outward appearance of an attention to that which derogates from 
their military merit. 

The answer to the next query respecting their songs and dances and 
whether they have reference to love or war &c., would require great 
enlargement, as much depends on theirsongs. But confined to the latitude 
of the query, it is sufficient to observe in general that they have for the 
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most part a relation to, and are the remains of solemn rites and original 
institutions, of which, as they depended merely on oral tradition, they 
in general retain only the forms at present, having lost much of their 
antient mythology & constitution thro’ their intercourse with the white 
people; so that among some nations, that is become a sport, which was 
originally a solemn rite, and very few Indians are found who understand 
the purposes of their institution. The first Indian dance I ever saw, on 
my arrival in America, gave me reason to believe what I have since found 
to be true, an assembly of persons dancing around a fire and at certain 
periods bowing their heads low, and pronouncing the same words, Yo-he- 
wah appeared as the remains of some religious worship, and an ingenious 
man who resided thirty years in the Indian country, built an hypothesis 
on it, deriving them from the scattered Hebrews, on a variety of conject- 
ural proofs, I believe never yet published. Among others he considers 
the worship of the deity, under the attributes of fire, light and spirit as 
contained in the Yo-he-wah, which he took infinite pains to prove was the 
original sense and pronunciation of the Hebrew Jehovah. But without 
resting much on his authority, it is certain that the Indian songs are 
chiefly on subjects in which love has no part. Of the solemn kind are 
their war songs, wherein they generally express in half a dozen words 
often repeated, their designs against the enemy or their prowess, and their 
ordinary songs that I consider as the relicks of some solemn rites and 
which are danced by their young men almost every night, and their dances 
in which women are introduced, which are more common than either, and 
which are chiefly accompanied with sounds, have little and sometimes no 
meaning, but merely as an accompanyment to the measure—and this may 
suffice respecting their dances, as it is a large and curious field that w? 
exceed the limits of my design. 

Quer. 5th. With regard to the subject of their common discourse, it 
generally relates to their warlike atchievements, or hunting or to any droll 
adventures they met with, in the course of which, an Indian’s slipping off a 
log in crossing a brook, or missing a fair shot, affords infinite laughter, and 
some time amours with the sex are introduced, on which occasion they are 
by no means delicate, but the latter is seldom the subject of conversation. 

Quer. 6th. The appetite of the Indians far exceeds that of white men. 
They are necessitated often to fast for a long time, and therefore eat with 
little moderation ; they in general hold it necessary to eat what is set before 
them, and when in places where they can be supplied regularly, they eat 
much more than the Europeans. 

Quer. 7th. The Northern Colonies in America, and the country of the 
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Six Nations, are extremely healthful in general, but as the transition from 
winter to summer is very sudden it appears as if the health of the inhab- 
itants was very much affected by it. The complexion is not so good as in 
England, and neither whites or Indians are in general so long lived as 
there, though perhaps the latter are chiefly injured by their intemperance, 
besides the venereal disorder, in the cure of which they are very successful, 
they are subject to rheumatic complaints, consumptions, and glandular 
diseases: but the small pox is most fatal to them. 

Quer. 8th. With regard to polygamy—it does not meet with encourage- 
ment, nor is it usually found among northern, and warlike people. Some 
Indians indeed, among the upper nations have two wives; but it is not 
general & there are some batchelors among them. All this will be 
easily accounted for in answering 

Quer. oth the next query before me: for as their marriages depend 
much on the will of the parties, except those made in their infancy by 
parents, they change for the better when they please. The requisites in 
a wife are industry, and skill in the tasks imposed on her, as in a husband, 
address in hunting, but several of the nations for some years past grow 
more constant, and alter so much from their original manners, that in half 
a century more, they will, with difficulty, be traced. As for the offspring, 
they generally go with the mother, who is the fountain of honour, the 
children her property, and all descents in the maternal line. 

Quer. 1oth. With regard to their chastity, it is hard to determine : they 
speak much of their virtue and constancy in former ages, and they still 
affect its appearance ; neither are there wanting some instances at present, 
but they are more uncommon among the unmarried, than the married 
women, many of whom are strictly chaste, and which will answer the next 
query. 

Quer. 11th. They are generally well treated by their husbands, when 
sober, though they do all the offices of labour & from their irregular 
lives & indulgence to their children many die young. 

Quer. 12th. The proportion of births is not so great as in civilized 
nations: but this is generally, and I believe truly ascribed to intemper- 
ance. 

Quer. 13th. With regard to parental tenderness, the Indians appear to 
possess it ina high degree; but they carry it to a dangerous indulgence, 
which is seldom returned with the same warmth by their posterity who at 
some times have been known to bury their aged parents alive, when incap- 
able of labour, and have not been condemned for it, but the practice is not 
universal, and wears out fast. 
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Quer. 14th. As to their ideas of property &c., their several confeder- 
acies have their own limits, & each nation its particular boundary, which 
is in general further subdivided between each tribe, but they have no 
property in common, the product of the labour & hunting of each indi- 
vidual, being at his own disposal. 

Quer. 15th. The authority of their sachems, or chiefs is not (at present) 
coercive ; though I have reason to think it was more than it is now. It 
consists in the power of convening the people, and proposing matters to 
them for their compliance, the success of which much depends upon their 
influence and the strength and reputation of their connexions. In war 
it consists in advising and directing operations. 

Quer. 16th to public affairs, and the authority of the chiefs being 
. generally the result of their merit, it is not conferred meerly by collecting 
the suffrages of the people but /cke all their measures, is proposed in pub- 
lic meeting by some persons of influence, assented to by a few more, and 
the business is done, for the majority with the younger people, are gener- 
ally silent and seldom asked opinions. However, there are in most nations 
some particular families who, (by ancient prescription) furnish a sachem to 
their tribe, and this office is often conferred on a child, and since their 
connexion with the English, he is generally brought to the superintendent 
to be approved of, and receive his medal: a ceremonial I performed a few 
weeks ago. There are also particular offices (often hereditary) for keeping 
the belts of wampum, which are their records, and taking care of the ay- 
enarongsera, or their public concerns. 

Quer. 17th. The right of revenge is generally left to the parties ag- 
grieved, or their friends, tho’ sometimes the chiefs will meet, and destine 
a person to die for some public offence, chiefly a charge of witchcraft, in 
which they all believe: but they are by no means fond of punishment, and 
often beg our people, and the soldiery off, for offences. 

Quer. 18th. As their'natural genius inclines them to war, and that they 
always consider their happiness as depending on their military skill, they 
use all methods, and all things tend to preserve that spirit, so that they 
require less motives than other people, nevertheless they chuse to be pro- 
vided with them—they generally are encroachments, jealousies, national 
affronts, frauds, &c., in which they can have no relief, but from war, and 
as for their prisoners they are generally adopted, unless sacrificed to the 
resentment of some powerful individual. 

Quer. 19th. The Indians by example and precept are endowed with a 
kind of passive valour which enables them to support various modifica- 
tions of cruelty, with astonishing patience, so as even to sing, and insult 
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those who inflict it. Instances of their sinking under them are very 
uncommon, and they support themselves under grievous diseases without 
repining, with a strange insensibility, and may be said to possess more 
passive than active valour. 

Quer. 20th. As they have but few wants, they have little of arts among 
them. Their works in that way of the imitative kind discover uncommon 
ingenuity, and their substitutes for wants are equally curious. 

Quer. 21st. This turn they manifest when among Europeans, but they 
do not discover much industry in these pursuits, which they hold to be 
beneath the dignity of a warrior.— Don U/lloa’s remarks thereon respecting 
the Peruvians, may in many points be applied to them. 

Quer. 22d. Their songs are too short, and contain too few words to 
hand down any traditions; but their chiefs frequently repeat their history 
and mythology to the young men, to be transmitted to posterity. 

Quer. 23d. Translations of their songs may be easily procured, but I 
know of none that are worth transmitting, for the reasons before given. ‘' 
Quer. 24th. They have an idea of a deity who rules, and is the author 
of all things, as well as of an evil spirit, who is at variance with him & 
the world, into which he introduced confusion, and that he flew over the 
face of the earth, rendering it uneven, and forming mountains & vallies, 
cataracts, rocks &c., concerning all which they have a variety of stories, 
which renders it extremely difficult to reduce their mythology to any 
regular system. The Metamorphosis of Ovid will give some idea of many 
of them; but they are too numerous to be introduced here, and differ much 
from one another. Though all the Indians have an idea of a future state of 
existence, [Quer. 25th.] those who retain their antient usages, bury arms 
& implements with the deceased, for which they conceive they have occa- 
sion in the other world.—This custom, you know, is found among many 

savage nations. 

Quer. 26th. With regard to the language of the Americans, they may be i 
referred to a few mother tongues, nevertheless there is an accidental dif- 
ference in each of the six confederate nations, which at most is not more 
than between Zrse and /rish & chiefly arises from a difference of pronun- 
ciation. To enter fully into their languages would require a larger scope 
than I have given myself at this time. One thing I must, however, observe, 
neither doI recollect that it has ever been remarked that the Six Nations, 
who chiefly inhabit the middle country, south of Lake Ontario, appear to 
have forced a settlement where they now are, and to be distinct from 
the rest, & their language is so peculiar that they neither understand, or 
are understood by their neighbours, whilst the Ottawas & Chippeweighs, 
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north of the lakes, can make their wants known to the southern Indians, 
as well as to the Indians of New England &c. The language of the other 
nations also abound in sabials, very few of which are to be found in that 
of the Six Nations. 

Quer. 27th. Specimens of their eloquence can easily be transmitted. 
They abound in figures, which are strong and expressive, and they deliver 
them with a good grace. Speaking of a grievance affecting one of their 
tribes, at a late congress, they said, “ The fire this has kindled, is at 
“present small and has caught but one tree, but if not immediately extin- 
“ guished ’twill seize on the forrest, and become ungovernable.” I have 
already observed that a particular enquiry into their languages, wou’d be 
a tedious work; it wou’d require a separate paper, their genus, and 
structure being not easily, or briefly described. That of the Six Nations 
(& it holds good with many others) has, as in the case of all languages, 
suffered some change. It consists of a few simple, but expressive words, 
sufficient to convey their ideas, and like the Latin contains the article in 
the noun, and also expresses the adjective in the noun in the direct sense, 
e. g. ungive, is a person, deed is good, they therefore say ungivedeed, a good 
person; unugivedoxa, a bad person; a road, yohate—supplying the last 
Syllable, & combining the adjective, they say yohaheea, a good road &c. 


Ganeringagua, I love, Yongwaneunghua, We love, 
Saneringhgua, Thou lovest, Yenerunghgua, Ye love, 
Ranerwinghgua, He loveth, Heenerunghwa, They love. 


I forbear entering on the terms of distinction used by each sex to express 
the same idea, which is peculiar to the Indians as it has been mentioned 
in Sir William Johnsons letters in the Philo-Transactions; but I must 
observe that they use modes of speech and a stile in public transactions, 
which differs much from ordinary conversation, is not commonly known 
among themselves, and hardly intelligible to our interpreter, and the 
women do not make use of the same substantive with the men, a strange 
peculiarity, but in them founded on the pride of superiority. As they 
made new discoveries and became acquainted with the white people, they 
framed a multiplicity of words to express their ideas of sensible objects 
by a combination of the qualities & uses, and those words are generally 
long, some of them consisting of 10 short syllables & even more, & 
they abound most among the nations who border on the colonies,—besides 
which many birds &c. are called by names formed from letters, expressing 
their ordinary notes, and some from their most distinguishing qualities— 
[cahunke, as they sound it, perfectly expresses the noise or note of a wild 
goose} in short their language fully expresses all their passions, and 
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original ideas & is only defective in those nicer distinctions and refine- 
ments the effects of education. 

Quer. 28th. The state of population is greatest where there is the least 
intercourse with the Europeans, who finding their general passion for 
spirituous liquors (in which most uncivilised people agree with them) and 
deriving great profits from the sale of it, have introduced it in such great 
quantities, that it has become the constant subject of complaint, tho’ the 
Indians honestly confess they cannot resist the temptation when set before 
them. Another circumstance is, that by intoxication they become the 
dupes of mean, avaricious men, who deceive them in the quantity, and 
value of their peltry [Quer. 29th] & render them poor & discontented, 
but it is peculiarly fatal to their constitutions, which together with the 
small pox causes many nations to dwindle away, for in the height of the 
latter they generally plunge themselves into the water, which they appre- 
hend will relieve them, by which the disease is struck in & generally 
proves mortal. Some of them have, however, of late laid aside that prac- 
tise, and Sir W™. Johnson caused most of the Mohawks to be inoculated, 
which was attended with so much success that they much approve of it, 
but they are not so regular as to confinement, or regimen. 

Quer. 30th. The deer in the northern colonies is not so large as in 
England, but are by many preferred for their flavour,—and it is generally 
observed that the wild animals of a carniverous nature are less fierce than 
in Europe.—With regard to the tame animals, tho’ they are remarked 
to degenerate it may be principally attributed to the want of attention in 
raising them, & keeping them from intermixing with smaller animals of 
the same species, unless the effect can be accounted for from the sudden 
changes of seasons, and severity of the winter; for the pastures are 
naturally good, and where improved by cultivation as rich as in any 
country. The American forrests certainly abounded with game formerly, 
but thro’ the increase of the British settlements, and ‘the many idle 
fellows who of late years interfere with the Indians in hunting, the game 
is much dispersed, and in some places extremely scarce. 

It may be a matter of some difficulty, as well as delicacy for a 
European without the suspicion of partiality to determine with respect to 
the constitution &c. of the people in our colonies—and indeed they differ 
widely from each other. The people in the sea coasts of the colonies, 
from New Jersey south, being in general subject to disagreeable disorders, 
whilst those living west of the mountains, are strong & healthful,—but 
in the more northerly colonies & in this province in general, the people 
are robust, and live to a good age, tho’ they are not, I think, so long 
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lived as in England; but the women are equally prolific with any 
others. 

As for the provincial troops, such of them as were kept under strict 
discipline and served for some time, discovered as much strength of consti- 
tution as others. But the provincials in general were raised every spring 
& disbanded every autumn, and in general commanded by plain men, 
strangers to discipline, and of such stations at home, as prevented them 
from exersising that authority which is so essential to a military profession, 
least they should offend their neighbors, who were their soldiers, and 
whose ideas were not very reconcilable to strict discipline, or obedience to 
men often their equals & sometimes even their inferiors. 

With regard to the effects produced by the improvement of the coun- 
try &c. they are (I speak of the northern colonies) obvious; for on clear- 
ing swamps & heads of waters, the larger streams have gradually 
diminished, & the influence of the sun has been found greater, & the 
winter less severe, tho’ the quantity of rain does not appear to have 
increased ;—and of late years the winters set in later than formerly. Wheat 
is usually sown in the beginning of October in those parts, and reaped in 
July, and generally produces about Io or 12 for one; but other grains 
have a much greater proportional increase, Indian corn in particular. 
Barley is but little regarded here.—Wheat has latterly fetched about 3-6 
Stg. per bushel at Albany market, and oats scarce half as much. With 
these latter matters I confess myself but little conversant, but if I can be 
of any use in treating any of the other subjects separately at large, D' 
Robertson may freely lay his commands upon me, as I shall feel a sensible 
pleasure in gratifying to the utmost of my power, the least request of a 
gentleman, to whom the public is so much indebted for some of the most 
elegant & distinguished productions of the age we live in. 

Col? Johnson’s most respectfull compliments to D! Robertson, he 
still expected to have seen him at London, but as Col. Johnson is now 
going for America, it is recommended to be forwarded by M! Phyn, & 
will transmit Dt Robertson’s answer. 


Lonpon, May, 1775. 


(Contributed by) 
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THE SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF FIFTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
‘“HORSE SHOE ROBINSON ”’ 
[Fourth chapter, continued from page 307] 


Before Horse Shoe had finished his report of the events of the night, 
Bloody Spur dashed into the camp, and held a hurried interview with Gen- 
eral Marion. Mildred was feeling, when she arrived at this camp, that she 
had seen war in all its horrors; but as a trumpet sounded and everything 
asleep started erect, its romance was disclosed to her in its wildest sense. 
She might have fancied herself among the Scottish chiefs of song and 
story. Troopers with torches ran here and there, buckling on broad- 
swords, saddling horses, and rattling muskets. In the midst of the stir 
General Marion came forward, without any appearance of excitement, to 
apologize to her for his sudden desertion—he was going to follow and 
punish the merciless fellows who had intruded upon her slumbers. He told 
her of a good friend of his some two miles distant, Mrs. Rachel Markham, 
the widow of a brave Carolina colonel, whose hospitable mansion would be 
open to her, and a guide from his camp would conduct her there; then 
he mounted a spirited charger, and galloping to the front of his men, 
wheeled them into column, and swiftly disappeared. The change seemed 
like enchantment. The fires and many of the torches were yet burning, 
but our travelers were alone. 

They reached Mrs. Markham’s just as the day dawned, and through 
General Marion’s letter were cordially received. It was a stately home of 
the best class, and the widow resided there alone with her three daughters, 
and an only son, too young to be of much account as a protector. She 
had been exposed to the most cruel exactions from the enemy, who 
plundered her estate at their pleasure, for which they had been more than 
once severely chastised by Marion who mysteriously appeared at exactly 
the right time and then was gone, no one knew whither. Mildred was so 
fatigued that she spent the day in refreshing sleep, as did her faithful~ 
attendants.;'and at. the supper table she learned that Marion had over- 
taken the freebooters who burned Wingate’s cabin, before sunrise, and had 
won a great victoty over them after a severe combat. It was settled the 
next morning that Mildred should remain a day or two with Mrs. Mark- 
ham for rest before continuing her journey. 
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A succession of exciting events had happened in the vicinity of Mus- 
grove’s mill during the interim. John Ramsay, with the approval of his 
commander, had loitered in the vicinity after Horse Shoe’s departure for 
the Dove Cote, to devise some method for Butler’s escape. Since the 
letter of Williams had reached Cornwallis the prisoner had been granted 
more personal comforts and privileges, but there was no certainty about 
his life being spared when his case should again be taken up. Mary Mus- 
grove was John Ramsay’s most efficient ally, and in due course of time it 
was arranged that at a certain hour on a dark night Butler was to slip 
through the gable window of his prison to the roof and leap into the 
branches of an oak tree near by, from which he could swing to the 
ground, and find a horse saddled at a tuft of willows about a quarter of a 
mile above the mill. Ramsay was to have his own horse near by, and take 
care of the sentinel usually posted not far from this tree ; and Christopher 
Shaw was to provide a suitable disguise as well as the horse which was 
one of the wagon team known in the family as Wall Eye. The signal for 
movement was for Ramsay to flash a little powder at the edge of the 
woods on the hill, and Butler was to show his candle near his window. 
The scheme worked well, and the liberated captive and his gallant comrade 
were presently galloping rapidly towards David Ramsay’s cabin, which 
they reached in the darkness. Butler hastily changed his clothes for the 
dusty miller’s suit, and with a meal-bag across his saddle and pistols sup- 
plied by Ramsay was ready for a fresh start; for however dangerous 
traveling in the daylight, they esteemed it more so to wait. Their first 
object was to gain a point some seven miles distant, in the direction of 
Fair Forest, where Ramsay had concealed a few troopers furnished him 
by Williams to aid in Butler’s escape; and they reached the rendezvous 
before eight o’clock A.M. 

These men had been there several days. ‘‘ What say you now, Harry 
Winter? I have brought you the miller’s boy, as I promised,” cried 
Ramsay in triumph. “Truth, John, there is more stuff in you than we 
counted on; McDonald must be a silly crow to let the fox steal his cheese 
so easily,” replied the soldier. “You would come nearer the mark if you 
called him a sleepy lout ; for whilst he was nodding I took his cake off the 
griddle. But come, boys, there is no time for dallying; we have a whole 
pack of King George’s hounds on our trail,” and John Ramsay led the 
party forward at a racing gallop. The troopers, although armed, were 
clad in the coarse dress of the country, which enabled them to claim the 
party of either whig or tory militia, as occasion might justify. They had 
proceeded but a short distance when they met some ten or fifteen horse, 
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and Harry Winter whispered: “I answer all questions, be silent and, if 
asked, swear to the truth of every word I say; steady—these fellows are 
tories.” He then called out sternly to the strangers: ‘“‘Where from and 
whither do you go?” The reply came from an officer: “ As we are the 
larger party, we ask who are you and whence came you?” Winter answered : 
“We belong to Floyd’s new draft and left Winnsborough yesterday 
morning.” ‘And where bound?” “To Augusta on business with 
Brown.” “Do you bear dispatches?” “ Your pardon, sir, that’s a secret. 
You will meet Floyd himself with a hundred men before you ride five 
miles.” The two parties had become united in a common throng, com- 
pletely filling the road, and the men were chatting together, when 
Butler observed the eyes of a soldier fixed upon him with pointed 
scrutiny, and recognized in him one of McDonald’s guard from the 
mill, who had been despatched some days before on an errand to Ninety 
Six, and was now returning. He evidently was not sure that he had 
seen Butler before and turned away; but the horse the fellow rode was 
the yoke-fellow of Wall Eye, and their mutual recognition at this critical 
moment was distressingly conspicuous. With great presence of mind 
John Ramsay spurred his horse between the two animals and addressed a 
conversation to the soldier, which for the moment turned his thoughts into 
another channel. 

The conference presently terminated and each party went its way, but 
Butler’s horse began to neigh, and a response was heard from Wall Eye’s 
mate in the distance. The danger was apparent, and quick as thought the 
party with Butler used whip and spur and rode on at high speed; they were 
followed, for the soldier had communicated his suspicions, and it was an 
exciting chase. When the larger part of the enemy had paused in the 
run, and only a few bold horsemen were still in sight, John Ramsay, seeing 
that the horses of his comrades were beginning to flag, wheeled about 
and ordered a charge upon the pursuers. A sharp skirmish ensued and 
the tories were compelled to fly. As Butler’s escort reassembled, John 
Ramsay was nowhere to be seen and they started to look forhim. A 
riderless horse presently came bounding over the turf directly to them, and 
with a groan of anguish Butler cried, “Scatter and search the woods.” 
Ramsay was found stretched upon the grass breathing out his life. He had 
received a fatal wound. Butler sprang from his horse and tried to revive 
him with water which Winter quickly brought from a little stream near 
by, but‘all in vain. “I was foolish to follow so far,” said John faintly. “I 
fought for you because Mary wished it. This will kill Mary—she warned 
me not to be rash—but I could not help it. Be kind to her, Major Butler, 
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and take care of her. Go to my parents and let them know that I thought 
of them in my last moments.” “John! John!” exclaimed Butler, with 
choked voice. ‘In my pocket is a testament,” continued Ramsay, “ Mary 
gave it to me for a keepsake; take it out and give it to Mary—back from 
me; and this hair upon my wrist—take it, major, and wear it on your own 
—it will remind you of Mary—you will guard her from harm?” “ Before 
God,” said Butler with solemn fervor, “I promise you that while I live 
Mary shall not want; your parents too shall be my special care.” John 
Ramsay gasped “ Thanks—thanks,” and spoke no more. The audible sobs 
of Butler for some moments were alone heard in that little circle, as he sat 
supporting the head and grasping the hand of his brave comrade. 

The incidents that followed were of singular interest. Butler deter- 
mined to make his way back to David Ramsay’s, and fulfill John’s dying 
request, irrespective of his possible recapture by so doing. The remains 
of the hero who had died in his service were borne tenderly through the 
woods about two miles, to the cabin of a patriot named Drummond. This 
man--at- once offered to go with Butler on his hazardous errand, while 
Winter and his troop should guard the body until their return. It was 
eight miles to Ramsay’s, and on arriving there Butler found Mary Musgrove 
and her father inthe cabin. The distressing news overwhelmed the family 
with grief, and Mary swooned in the arms of her father. The piteous scene 
was enough to touch the stoutest hearts. ‘“ My son! my son—killed in a 
skirmish!” moaned David Ramsay. Allen Musgrove, with his arm still 
supporting his fainting daughter, fell on his knees, and lifted his clear, 
heroic voice above the lamentations in solemn prayer. The men soon 
stepped aside for consultation, and it was agreed that Allen Musgrove and 
David Ramsay should immediately go back with Butler and Drummond 
to bury the beloved dead, the nearness of the enemy making it unwise to 
delay the sad duty. Four silent horsemen were presently on the road, 
and when they reached their destination found all necessary preparations 
had been made. David Ramsay was almost inconsolable as he stood over 
the rough bier of his sleeping son in all the beauty of his young manhood. 
Allen Musgrove conducted the brief funeral exercises, when suddenly a 
wild, piercing scream from without startled the mourners, and Mary Mus- 
grove rushed into the room and fell into her father’s arms, followed by 
Andrew Ramsay. Allen Musgrove turned to the boy for explanation of 
Mary’s venturesome night ride, and learned that the girl was frantic when 
she discovered they had gone to bury her lover, and had mounted her 
own horse, which was at the door, to-ride after them alone,and Mrs. Mus- 
grove unable to stop her had sent Andrew as her escort. “I could not 
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stay behind, father,” cried Mary. “I must see John once more,” and 
springing to the coffin, yet unclosed, she kissed the cold lips, while a 
deluge of tears poured from her eyes. Her father drew her gently away, 
and admonished her that she must behave like the brave Christian woman 
she really was. There was a little grave-yard a mile distant where the 
soldier was to find his last resting place, and already it was one hour after 
midnight. Mary insisted upon accompanying the weird funeral procession, 
and her father could not dissuade her. The wife of Drummond finally 
proposed to go along and help care for the girl in case of need. No words 
were spoken after the party formed outside the door, except the few 
orders given by Harry Winter in a whisper. The religious services at the 
burial-place were brief, and the party started on the return to Drummond's 
cabin. The troopers paused, however, by order of Winter, to discharge 
their fire-arms over the grave, that “John Ramsay might have the honors 
of war,” a useless and idle ceremony, as they found to their sorrow. This 
was scarcely accomplished when they were suddenly surrounded by a 
company of British troopers, the officer in charge of whom would have 
made the mourners all prisoners had not Butler interposed by stating the 
exact truth in the matter, giving his own name and rank, and asking for 
the release of everyone except himself and his four military comrades. 
Thus David Ramsay and Andrew, Allen Musgrove and his daughter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Drummond passed on, and Butler was once more a 
captive. 

Mildred Lindsay in the meantime had remained two days quietly with 
Mrs. Markham, but on the third morning announced her intention of leav- 
ing her kind hostess, and was met by an almost positive prohibition. The 
two ladies held an animated diseussion, through which Mrs. Markham first 
learned of Mildred’s mission to the headquarters of Lord Cornwallis, and 
that she depended on the strength of her father’s influence with that 
British commander for protection. Horse Shoe was summoned to the 
consultation, and with his customary sagacity advised a reconnoitring 
expedition as a preliminary to any movement of the young lady, and 
appointed himself to this service. Both Henry Lindsay and Alfred Mark- 
ham petitioned to go with him, but he said “ No.’”” As he mounted his 
horse and rode away Henry cried, “You are not going without your 
rifle?”’ Horse Shoe smiled as he answered, ‘‘ That’s a consarn for you to 
ruminate over; mine is a business of legs, not arms to-day.” 

He trotted along the country road towards Camden until nearly mid- 
day, learning very little from the people he chanced to meet, except that 
troops of horse were out, but whether friends or foes he did not discover. 
Voit. XXVIII.—No. 5.—25 
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While passing through a deep forest his quick ear detected sounds like 
the tramp of one of these detachments, and he turned aside amongst the 
trees, dismounted, fastened his faithful horse, and concealed himself on a 
high point of rock near by, where he could see the green uniformed cav- 
alry (a part of Tarleton’s command) without being observed. But alas! his 
horse pricked his ears, and with a long, clear note of recognition broke his 
bridle and bounded into the midst of the troop, where he wheeled into 
line like a disciplined charger, on the flank of one of the platoons. The 
commander ordered a halt and sent some of his men to seek the owner of 
the horse. Presently Horse Shoe appeared in full view on the exposed 
rock, where he seemed to be busily and unconcernedly engaged with his 
jack-knife in stripping the bark from the roots of a sassafras tree that 
grew out of one of its fissures. He did not seem to hear the clamor below 
him or make the slightest effort to conceal himself. ‘“ Whoin the devil are 
you—and what are you about?” yelled the leading soldier as he mounted 
the rock. ‘“Goed day, friend,” said Horse Shoe, over his shoulder, “ good 
day; from your looks you belong to the army, and perhaps you mought 
be able to tell me how far it is from here to the river?” ‘ Follow me 
quickly,” was the response, “or I will prick your sides with my sword- 
point.” “ Anywhere you wish,” replied Horse Shoe, deliberately untying 
the handkerchief about his neck, and spreading it on the ground threw 
into it the pieces of bark he had been cutting, then marched clumsily after 
the soldier. 

The officer catechized him hurriedly when he came up, and Horse Shoe 
contrived to make his answers so long and complicated, that he was im- 
patiently called a “fool.” When asked, “ Whence do you come, and why 
do you stop?” he said, “ Old Virginy ” ina slow, drawling tone. “You axed, 
I think, where I was goin’; I was goin’ to get on my horse that broke his 
bridle, which I see you have cotched for me, and then back to my young 
mistress, sir, that was tooken sick over there at a gentleman’s house on 
the Pedee. She thought a little sassafras tea might help her, and I was 
gettin’ a few scrapins of the bark to take to her. I must have lost my 
way to find it.” The officer interrupted him with, “ Your horse seems to 
have been trained for other duties than gathering herbs for ladies.” 
* Yes,”’ said Horse Shoe, “ he would have broke clean off if it had not been 
for your honor. They say he belonged to a muster in old Virginy, and 
I was warned he might get rampagious when sodgers was round.” “Get 
on your beast, and fall to the rear; you will go with us,” said the com- 
mander sharply. : 

It was afternoon and Horse Shoe found himself an unwilling traveler 
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the remainder of the day, through a series of byways with which he was 
unfamiliar ; and during the most of the night the troop were apparently 
returning by the same route in response to an unexpected order. About 
daylight they arrived at the quarters of Tarleton, and Horse Shoe was 
ordered into his presence. When asked his name, Horse Shoe replied, “I 
am called Stephen Forster, sir; at home I’m a kind of gardner to a gentle- 
man in Virginy, and it isn’t long since I sot out with his daughter to come 
to Caroliny, and she fell sick. Yesterday while I was getting a little sassa- 
fras for her, your people saw me, and fotch me here. That’s about all 
I’ve got to say.” 

Other questions followed, but Horse Shoe managed to impart so little 
information in his answers, that he was thought to be only a “ simple- 
minded booby.” He even disremembered the name of the people at whose 
house the lady had stopped. When asked if he had any passport he said 
“yes,” but could not read it himself; he was told if he showed it he 
“ mought pass free without molestification from the sodgers of the king,” 
and he pulled a wrinkled paper from his pocket and handed it to Tarleton, 
upon which was written Zo three suppers at the Rising Sun—four and stx- 
pence. “This is only a tavern bill!” exclaimed Tarleton impatiently. 
“ Well,” said Horse Shoe, laughing, “so it is; and there I’ve been keepin’ 
it, supposin’ it was my certificate—and like a fool I have gone and tore up 
the t’other.” Tarleton felt he was wasting his time on such an izgnoramus 
and dismissed him, and a little later Horse Shoe was on his faithful horse, 
galloping with celerity toward Mrs. Markham’s house. 

The family were just rising from the breakfast table when he rode into 
the yard, and clustered about him to hear of his adventures. From his 
reckoning Tarleton was not many miles away, and he had learned enough 
to believe that his expedition was directed against the country in that 
vicinity. The consternation of the household can be imagined. Horse 
Shoe suggested that the plate and other valuables should be secreted, and 
an ample dinner provided as a safeguard against disaster. It was scarcely 
noon when Tarleton’s cavalry was seen approaching. Mrs. Markham was 
in despair, and, rushing to her chamber, summoned her women about her. 
Mildred followed and cowered beside her weeping hostess, more frightened 
than ever before in her life. 

The officers of the party, on reaching the premises, dismoumed and 
entered the hall, where Horse Shoe had posted himself and greeted them 
with awkward bowing and scraping. ‘“ What!” exclaimed Tarleton, “so 
you are the gentleman-usher to Mrs. Markham?” “Your sarvant, sir.” 
(Zo be continued) 
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ARKANSAS 


Population, 484,471 (ninth census). 

1871. January 10. Election of Gov- 
ernor Clayton to be United States sen- 
ator. Fraud alleged, and much political 
excitement followed. 

1871-1873. Ozro A. Hadley, acting- 
governor. Ku Klux excitement, involv- 
ing alleged outrage against Union men 
and negroes. 

1873-1874. Elisha Baxter, governor. 

1873. Political controversies, touch- 
ing the state election. 

March 3. State election, ratifying the 
new constitution, and restoring to citi- 
zenship some 20,000. 

1874-1877. Augustus H. Garland, 
governor. 

1874. The state election contested 
by rival claimants for the governorship, 
Baxter, Republican ; Brooks, Democrat. 
Both parties bring suit to establish their 
respective claims. 

April 15. Judgment in favor of 
Brooks issued by the circuit court of 
Pulaski county. Forcible possession 
immediately taken of the state offices. 
Active hostilities follow, with loss of life 
on both sides. 

May 13. The legislature meets and 
asks for federal interference. 

May 15. Baxter recognized as gov- 


ernor by President Grant, and order 
restored. 





July 14. Constitutional convention 
at Little Rock. 
October 13. Constitution ratified by 


general vote, 78,697 against 24,807. 
1877-1881. William R. Miller, gov- 
ernor. 
1880, June 16, Settlement of the 
Hot Springs controversy by act of con- 


gress. Population by tenth census, 
802,525. 
1881. The state legislature, both 


branches concurring, prescribe the pro- 
nunciation of Arkansas as_ follows: 
“The final s to be silent, the @ in each 
syllable to have the Italian sound, and 
the accent on the first and last sylla- 
bles.” This is as nearly as possible the 
aboriginal pronunciation. 

1881-1882. Thomas J. Churchill, 
governor. 

1882-1885. James H. Berry, governor. 


1885-1889. Simon P. Hughes, gov- 
ernor. 
1885, March 65. Dorsey county 


changed to Cleveland county. 

1888, January 31. Convention at 
Little Rock to-promote immigration. 

September. Election returns ab- 
stracted from clerk’s office in Pulaski 
county. Frauds discovered, and claims 
for seats contested in the legislature. 

1889. Length of railroads within the 
state, 818 miles, exclusive of branches. 
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1889-1893. James P. Eagle, gov- 
ernor. 

1890. Population by eleventh census, 
1,128,179. 

April. A commission meets at Little 


Rock to take evidence concerning the 
election of 1888, and the murder of 
John M. Clayton. The seat of Con- 
gressman Breckenridge declared va- 
cant, 


CALIFORNIA. 
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Californ 


First of the Pacific states, area 158,- 
360 square miles. Dimensions, 770 
miles northeast and southwest. Aver- 
age breadth east and west, about 250 
miles. Latitude, 32° 28’ to 42° N. 
Longitude, 114° 30’ to 124° 45’ W. 
The name “California” occurs in a 
Spanish romance of 1510. It was doubt- 
less invented by the author, Ordofiez 
de Montalvo. (See American Anti- 
quarian Society, 1862.) State motto, 
Eureka = “I have found it.” Nick- 
names, “ The Golden State.” Inhabi- 
tants, “‘ The Gold Hunters.” 

PREHISTORIC. Evidences of ancient 
civilization are found in parts of the 
state, left probably by the Aztecs or 
their kindred. For centuries, however, 
prior to Spanish discovery, the savage 
tribe in the ascendency. 


1539. Francisco de Ulloa, acting 
under the orders of Cortez, sails from 
Tehuantepec, with three vessels. He 
discovers the gulf and peninsula of 
lower California. (See Preciado’s diary, 
where the name California is first ap- 
plied to a locality on the Pacific coast.) 

1542, September 28. Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator com- 
manding Spanish ships, discovers what 
is now California. 

October 23. Cabrillo voyages nearly 
or quite to the latitude of San Fran- 
cisco. 

1543, January 3. Death of Cabrillo, 
the discoverer of California, on San 
Miguel Island. 

Bartholomé ‘Ferrelo, chief pilot of the 
expedition, succeeds to the command. 

March 5. Ferrelo reaches a point 
on the coast, not far from the present 
northern boundary of California. 

1579, June 17-July 23. Sir Francis 
Drake, the English navigator, refits his 
ship, the Golden Hind, in a harbor not 
far from San Francisco. He named 
the country New Albion. 

1602. Sebastian Vizcaino discovers 
the harbors of San Diego and Monterey. 

1604. Juan de Ofiate descends the 
Colorado, necessarily touching Califor- 
nian territory. 

1697-1767. Jesuit missions estab- 
lished at various points. 
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1767. Charles III. substitutes Fran- 
ciscans for Jesuits. 

July 14. Father Junipéro Serra be- 
comes president of the California missions. 

1769. Junipéro Serra establishes a 
mission at San Diego. 


April 11. Juan Perez anchors in San 
Diego bay. 
July 14. Gaspar Portola marches 


north from San Diego, and after endur- 
ing many hardships reaches San Fran- 
cisco bay. 

Tuly 22. First Christian baptism in 
California. ‘Two dying Indians baptized 
near Los Angeles. 

1770. Mission of San Carlos established. 

1771. Missions of San Antonio de 
Padua and Santa Lucia. 

1772. Mission established at San 
Luis Obispo. 

1774. The missions suffer from want of 
supplies and Apache raids. Father Fran- 
cesco Garces explores the Tulare valley. 

January-March. First overland expe- 
dition from Sonora to San Francisco, 
under Juan Bautista Anza. 

1777, February 3. Felipe de Neve 
becomes governor, headquarters at Mon- 


terey. 
March. First public execution in 
California. Two Indians shot by order 


of Ortega at San Diego. 

October 4. Formal establishment of 
a mission at San Francisco. 

1781. July massacre of the Pueblo 
missions on the Colorado. 

September 4. Los Angeles founded 
by order of Governor Neve. 
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1782-1790. Pedro Fages, governor. 
7,500 baptized native converts. Eleven 
missions established. 

1782, April 21. Santa Barbara found- 
ed by President Serra. 

Mission of San Buena Ventura estab- 
lished. 

1784, August 28. Death of Junipéro 
Serra, the most conspicuous figure in 
early Californian history. 

1786, September 14. La Pérouse, the 
French navigator, visits Monterey. 

1787. Publication of Francesco Pa- 
lon’s life of Serra, the first authentic 
history of the missions and of California. 

1790-1792. José Antonio Romeu, 
governor. 

Mission of La Purissima founded. 
Captain Nicolas Sole proposes the sup- 
pression of ecclesiastical authority, and 
a heated controversy follows. 


1791. Neustra Sefiora de Solidad 
founded. 
1792-1794. José Joaquin de Arril- 


laga, governor ad snterim. 

1792, November and December. Cap- 
tain George Vancouver, the English nav- 
igator, visits California. 

1793, October. Second visit of Van- 
couver. 

1794-1800. Diegode Borica, governor. 

1794, November. Vancouver’s third 
visit. 

1796, October 29. Arrival of the first 
American ship, the Ofter, Ebenezer 
Dorr, master. 

1799, May. Arrival of American ship 
Eliza, James Rowan, master. 
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JOHN AND EBENEZER CLEAVELAND 


Your readers may be interested to know something further concerning the two 
Cleavelands, sons of Josiah of Canterbury, Connecticut, who were expelled from 
Yale College, as related in your October magazine [xxviii., 280]. They were after- 
wards so far restored to favor as to obtain their degrees, John receiving his in 
1748. d 

Ebenezer was ordained in December, 1755, as the first pastor of the Sandy Bay 
parish in Gloucester, Massachusetts, with a salary of £60 per annum. It is said 
that he was chaplain in the army sent against Ticonderoga in 1758, in the trium- 
phant campaign to Canada in 1759, and for three months in 1765 at Fort Edward. 
In 1775, with the consent of his people, he joined the Revolutionary army as chap- 
lain, and the following winter was stationed at Dorchester heights, Massachusetts. 
He served in Rhode Island: in 1777, and in other places afterwards. His people 
suffered severely from the war, on land and sea, and on his return were not only 
deeply in debt to him for his past labors, but the best they could do for his future 
support was to give him “ ninety quintals of hake-fish per annum.” Accordingly, 
he was compelled to leave them, and became superintendent of the Dartmouth 
college lands at Llandaff, New Hampshire, preaching also in some of the neigh- 
boring towns. About 1785 he returned to Sandy Bay, and preached to his old 
flock when not otherwise engaged, for such contributions as they could raise for 
him. After a few years he removed to Amesbury, Massachusetts, where he preached 
till some time in 1797, when he returned to Sandy Bay and finished his days in the 
house he built at the commencement of his ministry there. He died July 4, 1805, 
aged eighty. 

A local historian says: “In all his private relations he was kind and loving ; 
and his public duties were performed in a manner to gain him the respect and 
affection of his people. His virtues were subjected to severe trials, but they came 
from the ordeal with increased brightness. Unusual domestic troubles fell to his 
lot, but he kept his faith and preserved a patient, serene, and affectionate spirit to 
the end. He died with Christian resignation, trusting, as he said, ‘in the same 
God who had protected him when the bullets were flying about his head on the 
battle-field,’ and resting ‘on the doctrines of free grace his hope of immortal 
glory.’” bg 

The only production of his pen known to have been printed is a sermon pub- 
lished in 1774, entitled “ The Abounding Grace of God towards Notorious Sin- 
ners.” His wife was Abigail Stevens of Canterbury, who died December 25, 1804, 
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aged seventy-seven. They had twelve children, descendants of some of whom are 
living in the west. Mr. Cleaveland’s tombstone in the old parish burial ground 
of Sandy Bay (now Rockport, Massachusetts), besides the usual inscription and a 
tribute to his worth, has the following lines : 


“* Farewell, thou man of God! We saw thy grief ; 
Nor youth nor hoary days produced relief ; 
By painful crosses try’d, by sorrows prov’d, 
By good men honor’d, and by Jesus lov’d, 
Thy many years one hallow’d current ran ; 
A faithful pastor, and a godly man.” 


John Cleaveland also became a noted clergyman and chaplain in the colonial 
and Revolutionary wars. He studied theology in 1745 with the Rev. Philemon 
Robbins of Branford, Connecticut, supplied the pulpit of a Separatist church in 
Boston several months, and was ordained over the Chelacco parish (now Essex) 
church in Ipswich, Massachusetts, Feb. 25, 1747, “in the presence of a large audi- 
ence, though the services were held in the open air, at an inclement season.” He 
served as chaplain in the French and Indian war, at Ticonderoga and Louisburg, 
1758-1759, and also during the Revolution, at Cambridge and White Plains, and 
died April 22, 1799. He was a man of erect, muscular form, nearly six feet tall, 
of florid complexion, with blue eyes, and amiable and benevolent aspect. He is 
the clergyman of whom it was remarked that “ he preached all the men of the par- 
ish into the army and then went himself.” Three of his sons were soldiers in the 
Revolution. S. 
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NOTES 


NEWSPAPERS IN Kansas—In an elo- 
quent address before the Kansas Edi- 
torial Association, Judge F. G. Adams 
recently paid a glowing tribute to the 
Kansas newspapers in their relation to 
the history of that state. He said: 
“Horace Greeley used to advise the 
country editor to give small space to the 
general news of the world, but to culti- 
vate assiduously the home field, to glean 
every possible detail of private life in 
the circuit of the country, and print it. 
This advice was founded on a deep 
knowledge of human nature; namely, 
upon the fact that people read most 
eagerly that which is in some way in 
touch with themselves ; that- which they 
already know, or almost know; what is 
about themselves or their neighbor; a 
report of something they have seen or 
been concerned in, a lecture they have 
heard, a fair or festival or wedding or 
funeral or barn raising they have at- 
tended. And this advice of Editor 
Greeley, the greatest among newspaper 
men of his time, had been pretty well 
brought into practice before the time of 
the founding of Kansas newspapers. 
Hence the earliest of Kansas newspaper 
publishers were well posted in the arts 
of their craft, and they were no dullards 
in adopting them. 

We find in the very first issue of the 
very first Kansas newspaper—a news- 
paper whose type was set from cases put 
up under a tree, for want of a roof in 
the projected town in which the paper 
was established—words of cheer and en- 
couragement of the most stirring char- 
acter; a little extravagant may be, but 





words which seem to have been as a 
clarion note; as the bugle blast which 
has sounded all along the line ever 
since, inspiriting the Kansas hosts to 
this very day. The first editor intro- 
duces the Kansas settler to his work, by 
telling him that he had enlisted in, and 
had become one of, that band of gallant 
western pioneers possessed of that un- 
conquerable spirit destined to annihi- 
late time and space, to surmount every 
obstacle, and to accomplish the most 
herculean undertakings; before whom 
everything is- made to yield, forest and 
wilderness alike to disappear, and in 
whose continual and onward march 
cities, towns, churches, school houses, 
academies, and colleges are to spring up 
as if by magic, and at a rate to actually 
astonish the most progressive. In this 
march railroads are to be substituted for 
the winding foot-path of the burdened 
pack horse, and the iron steam steed is to 
be seen traversing the same track, richly 
laden with commerce and with the in- 
exhaustible productions of the country, 
before time has had achance to obliterate 
the moccasined footprints of the aborigi- 
nal red proprietors of the soil. ‘ Such,’ 
said this first Kansas editor, ‘is to be 
the history of Kansas, such is the spirit 
which has seized upon her pioneers, and 
which is destined, in brief time, to raise 
her to a position among her sister states, 
which will be truly enviable in the high- 
est degree.’ 

So, in considering the relation of 
Kansas newspapers to the history of the 
state, they must be regarded as having 
taken a large part in making the history 
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of the state by prompting, projecting, 
advising, counseling, encouraging, guid- 
ing, leading, and in no small degree di- 
recting the progress Kansas has made. 
And this may be considered the first 
relation of newspapers to the history of 
Kansas. 

There is another feature in the re- 
lation of Kansas newspapers to the 
history of the state which the old pub- 
lishers can best appreciate. It is that 
of the newspaper as a record of history. 
The newspapers have made a record of 
the history of the state—a full record, a 
very complete record—for the informa- 
tion of all the future generations of the 
people.” 





DISCIPLINE OF THE FRENCH ARMY— 
The discipline of the French army, like 
that of other bodies military and civil, de- 
pended much less on regulations than on 
the individual character of the men in 
command for the time being. France 


“of the soldier, which never failed. 





QUERIES 


was engaged in but one war during the 
reign of Louis XVI., and in that war the 
land forces were occupied only in Amer- 
ica. “The French discipline is such, 
writes Lafayette to Washington from 
New York, that chickens and pigs walk 
between the lines without being disturbed, 
and that there is in the camp a cornfield 
of which not one leaf has been touched.” 
And Rochambeau tells with honest pride 
of apples hanging on the trees which 
shaded the soldiers’ tents. ‘The dis- 
cipline of the French army,” he says, 
“has always followed it in all its cam- 
paigns.” It was due to the zeal of the 
generals, of the superior and regimental 
officers, and especially to the good spirit 
But 
Rochambeau was a working general, and 
Lafayette had done his best in France 
that, as far as possible, the French com- 
mander in America should have working 
officers under him.—Epwarp J. Low- 
ELL’s Eve of the French Revolution. 


QUERIES 


THE CURTAIN IS THE PICTURE— 
Editor Magazine of American History: 
Will you or some of the readers of your 
invaluable Magazine kindly tell me the 
origin of “The curtain is the picture ” ? 

TEACHER 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 





THE MOUND-BUILDERS—What sort of 





people were the builders of the mounds, 
of which ten thousand or more are found 
in the state of Ohio? Cannot some of 
the antiquarians who have investigated 
these matters tell the uninformed some- 
thing definite about the race that could 
perform such labors so intelligently ? 
AMASA OAKLEY 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ANNEXATION TO CANADA [xxviii, 316] 
—Yes. In 1778, when the “ Articles of 
Confederation”’ were adopted by the 
American colonies or states, one article 
—Article 11—read as follows: “ Canada, 
according to this confederation and join- 
ing in the measures of the United States, 
shall be admitted into and entitled to all 
the advantages of this Union, but no 
other colony shall be admitted into the 
same, unless such admission be agreed 
upon by nine states.” The “class of 
teachers” making the inquiry can draw 
their own conclusiops. 

GILBERT SHAW 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





FirsT COLLEGE PERIODICAL [xxviii, 
316|]—An earlier college periodical than 
the North Carolina University Magazine, 
first issued at Chapel Hill in 1844, and 
still existing, has a protracted exist- 
ence at Yale: it was the Yale Literary 
Magazine, set on foot in the junior year 
of the class which graduated at Yale in 
1837. This was a monthly, conducted 
by five associate editors, one of whom 
was Hon. William M. Evarts, and it was 
edited by them throughout their college 
course. By the succeeding senior classes 
it has been issued nearly or quite con- 
tinuously to the present time. A still 
earlier college periodical was the Za/is- 
man of Hamilton college, published dur- 
ing the years 1832 and 1833. Its editor 
was William Bradford, afterwards editor 
of the New York Zvangelist. Almost at 
the same time, or it may bea little ear- 
lier, appeared the Parthenon of Union 
college, and simultaneously there was a 


sheet without a cover issued periodically 
by the students of Williams college. 


M. M. B. 
Utica, Ni ¥: 





WILLIAM PENN’S RENT [xxviii, 316] 
—It is said that when William Penn 
reached Newcastle on the Delaware, in 
October, 1682, he slept his first night 
in a little house near the landing-place. 
All the land lying within a circuit of 
twelve miles from that centre was granted 
him, for which he was to give a rose to 
the duke at every Michaelmas. 

‘ A. B.S. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





FIRST COLLEGE PERIODICAL [xxviii, 
316]—The earliest periodical issued by 
undergraduates at Harvard College was 
the Harvard Lyceum. The first number 
appeared 14th July, 1810; the last, oth 


March, 1811. Among the editors were - 


Edward Everett, N. L. Frothingham, 
and Samuel Gilman. Whether this was 
the first college periodical in the United 
States I do not know, but it must come 
early in the list. It was succeeded by 
the Harvard Register, which lived from 
March, 1827, to February, 1828. In 
1830 a few numbers of a journal entitled 
the Collegian appeared, notable for con- 
taining some of the earliest poems of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Harvard- 
tana was issued from 1835 to 1838. The 
Harvard Magazine was started in 1854, 
and lived ten years. With 1865 began 
the publication of the Harvard Advocate, 
which still continues. 
Ws. H. TILLINGHAST 
HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 
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SOCIETIES 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
first meeting of the fall season was held 
on Tuesday evening, October 4, the 
Hon. John A. King presiding. 

The paper of the evening, on “ The 
‘First: Celebration in the United States 
of the Discovery of America by Colum- 
bus,” was read by Mr. Edward F. 
de Lancey. The speaker claimed for 
John Pintard, the well known founder 
of historical societies, the honor of ori- 
ginating and executing the first celebra- 
tion of this great event by the Tammany 
Society or Columbian Order of New 
York, on the 12th of October, 1792; a 
detailed account of the proceedings on 
that occasion was given, and an interest- 
ing description of the monument dedi- 
cated by the society to the memory of 
Columbus. Mr. de Lancey also described 
the various observances of the day in 
the United States, and called attention 
to two remembrances of it in London. 





THE ALABAMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
at its annual meeting on June 28, in the 
court-house at Birmingham, listened to 
an able address from Mr. Thomas M. 
Owen, entitled “ History and its Prov- 
ince, the Historian and his Work.” 
The subject was handled in a way that 
evidenced careful study, a wide range of 
information, and an appreciation by the 
speaker of that great field of literature 
known as history. He asked: “ What 
is history?” Then after quoting defini- 
tions of various eminent men who lived 
in different ages and countries, he took 
up, analyzed and discussed those various 
definitions and showed by argument that 
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they were all incorrect. He showed 
that history was not, as it was claimed by 
some to be, a science. His reasoning 
throughout was forcible and irrefutable. 
After proving that history was not 
biography, that it was not poetry, not 
science, he defined it as “‘ record, a nar- 
rative in prose of past events.” He then 
discussed the province of the historian, 
and closed with a glowing picture of the 
beauties that lie before him in searching 
out and recording the history of the 
beautiful state, Alabama. 

After the address the society held a 
business meeting and re-elected the old 
officers and several new members as 
follows: Dr. C. A. Stillman, Rev. D. M. 
Ramsey, S. W. John, Thomas M. Owen, 
A. L. Phillips, M. J. McAdory, N. Stall- 
worth, J. H. Phillips, Balyss E. Grace, 
Junius Riggs, G. W. Clark, Hon. J. D. 
Barron, V. W. Jones, M. D. Sibert, Geo. 
W. Hamner, D. P. Christenberry. 

The president is Hon. F. S. Moody, 
and the’ secretary Col. T. C. McCorvey, 
both of Tuskaloosa. 








WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SO- 
cieTy, Cleveland, Ohio—This is one of 
the oldest organizations of its kind in 
the west, and has, through a quarter of 
a century, persistently, earnestly, and 
judiciously carried on the difficult work 
of collecting and preserving historical 
data bearing upon the settlement and 
development of the northwest, and more 
especially of Ohio and the Connecticut 
reserve. Besides this, it has encouraged 
some of the most notable’ and valuable 
geological and archeological investiga- 
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tions in the central west, and published 
a large number of highly interesting and 
valuable monographs upon scientific sub- 
jects. To-day its library and museum 
has probably but one superior in its class 
west of the Allegheny mountains, and 
that an institution receiving financial 
assistance from the state of Wisconsin. 

It was founded in 1867 ; about twenty 
Cleveland gentlemen, interested in scien- 
tific and historical matters, entered at 
that time upon the definite work of col- 
lecting and preserving historical data 
and encouraging original scientific in- 
vestigation. Judge C. C. Baldwin, then 
vice-president of the Case library, was 
one of the most enthusiastic, and with 
him were Colonel Charles Whittlesey, 
Judge J. D- Cleveland, J. H. A. Bone, 
now editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer, 
and such substantial financial supporters 
as Joseph Perkins, Leonard Case, and 
W. J. Gordon. The society flourished 
from the first, and now has a member- 
ship approximating three hundred, in- 
cluding such eminent Ohio men as ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, John 
D. Rockefeller, ex-Congressman Amos 
Townsend, T. E. Burton, Judge W. J. 
Boardman, General M. D. Leggett, Gen- 
eral James Barnett, E. H. Perdue, and 
L. E. Holden. The late Judge Rufus 
P. Ranney, one of the most eminent 
jurists the state has produced, was also 
an active member. 

This society is soon to be in a fine 
home of its own, a thoroughly fire-proof 
building of stone, three stories high, 
admirably located, and worth, it is said, 
not less than $100,000. 





THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
ciETY held its quarterly meeting on the 
4th of October, President Rogers in the 
chair. The various reports were of un- 
usual interest. The librarian called at- 
tention to the material for a museum 
possessed by the society, as well as a 
good library. One of the most remark- 
able of the books under the class known 
as unbound volumes, is a work giving 
the names of eight thousand prisoners 
confined on British prison ships during 
the War of the Revolution. The lecture 
committee submitted an interesting re- 
port on the valuable lecture course ar- 
ranged for the coming season. Mr. 
Amos Perry presented several sugges- 
tions in regard to obtaining for the so- 
ciety, information concerning town and 
city records throughout the state, and 
it was voted that a circular letter should 
be sent to the various town and city 
clerks, with inquiries in regard to the 
records under their charge. The aim of 
the society in this matter is to get at 
certain valuable papers and impress upon 
the minds of the officials the importance 
of the records which they possess. 
Among the several inquiries to be sub- 
mitted were the following : 

Have you any volumes of parish rec- 
ords in your possession? If so, what 
years do they cover ? 

How many volumes of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths are in your possession, 
and what years do they cover? 

How many volumes of town council 
records are in your possession ? 

Are probate and other papers in fire- 
proof receptacles ? 
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WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS. Edited, with an introduction, by PAUL 
LEICESTER FORD. 16mo, pp. 255. [Fiction, 
Fact, and Fancy Series. Edited-by ARTHUR 
STEDMAN.] New York: Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 1892. 

These writings of Columbus here recorded 
are descriptive of the discovery and occupation 
of the new world. There is nothing which 
shows the aims and the character of Columbus 
with such force as his own words. The read- 
ing public has always been made vastly more 
familiar with the words of critics and others 
who have judged the great discoverer from their 
own standpoint of good and evil than with his 
own expressions of thought, fact, and opinions. 
His account of the simple minded Indians 
whom he found on the islands earliest discov- 
ered is embodied in a letter to the noble Lord 
Raphael Sanchez, treasurer of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and is most interesting. He says: 
‘* They-bartered like idiots, cotton and gold for 
fragments of bows, glasses, bottles, and jars ; 
which I forbade as being unjust, and myself 
gave them many acceptable articles in return.” 
Columbus thought the island of Guana (Cuba) 
larger than England and Scotland united, judg- 
ing by the extent of his voyage along its coast. 
In his letter to Luis de Sant Angell, secretary 
and steward of the household of Aragon, he 
repeated much of the information in his letter 
to Sanchez. He writes: ‘‘ The whole of an 
Indian’s property might be purchased of him 
for a few blancas; this would amount to two or 
three castellanos’ value of gold, or the same of 
cotton thread. Eventhe pieces of broken hoops 
from the casks they would receive in barter for 
their articles, with the greatest simplicity. I 
thought such traffic unjust and therefore for- 
bade it.” 

Many of the letters in this little volume are 
of later date, as, for instance, one addressed to 
Juana de la Torres, the former nurse of Prince 
Don John, in which he says: ‘*‘I have now 
reached that point that there is no man so vile 
but thinks it is right to insult me. The day 
will come when the world will reckon it as a 
virtue to him who has not given his consent to 
their abuse.” Mr. Ford has brought together 
much valuable material. He says in his intro- 
duction, and truly: ‘‘ That the discovery of 
America by Columbus was as accidental as 
those of the Norsemen or the unrecorded find- 
ings, and that he died ignorant of the fact that 
he had found a new world, is urged by many 
as militating against, if not depriving him of, 
the claim to its honor. Such arguments entirely 


overlook the fact that Columbus was the first 





purposely to attempt the exploration of the 
western Atlantic, and that whatever results this 
exploration produced are due to him.” The 
volume will be much prized in all collections. 





FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY. With 
a Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS. 1I2mo, pp. 603. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 1892. 

This delightful volume covers the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, with a review of the more 
important phases of the long reign of king Louis 
XIV. The author has manifestly examined in- 
numerable authorities, and exhibits remarkable 
information concerning the literature of the time 
and contemporary memoirs. He traces more or 
less the causes of the French Revolution, which 
date far back of the important movement which 
in its results affected forms of government and 
conditions of society, and ‘‘ changed the face of 
Europe.” The reign of Louis XIV. extended 
over seventy years. The regency of the Duke of 
Orleans lasted only eight years. The early suc- 
cesses of Louis XIV. were followed by reverses, 
and his reign ended in disaster. Mr. Perkins 
says: ‘* Nothing is more erroneous than to sup- 
pose that constantly increasing misery at last 
excited revolt against the government and the 
institutions of the old régime. The revolution 
in France at the close of the eighteenth century 
was possible, not because the people had grown 
worse, but because it had become better. The 
material development of that country during the 
fifty years that preceded the convocation of the 
states-general had no paralle’ in its past history.” 

The nearest relative of Louis XV. was his 
uncle, Philip V. of Spain, and he was faithless 
to all engagements. In duplicity he was supe- 
rior to Louis XIV., but inferior in every kingly 

uality. Acouncil of regency was appointed in 
the will of Louis XIV., and vested with the de- 
cision of all questions of importance during the 
minority of Louis XV. The Duke of Maine, the 
favorite son of the dying monarch, was charged 
with the education of the young king. Philip, 

Duke of Orleans, son of the younger brother of 

Louis XIV., was entitled to the regency by right 

of birth, and was married to one of the illegitimate 

daughters of Louis XIV. He was determined 
to be untrammeled by restrictions, and for the 
time that Louis XV. remained a minor, Orleans 
was in fact the king of France. It is in this 
pares. while young Louis XV. was growing to 

e a king—the character of the man forming 
who for half a century was to be the ruler of 

France—that the strength and interest of the 

volume centers. ‘‘ It is here,’’ says the author, 

















‘*that we must find the influence of the regency 
on the development of France during the eigh- 
teenth century. Eight years constitute a brief 
period in history, but eight years, during which 
attention was turned toward the benefits that 
might result from modifications of existing con- 
ditions, were not without value to the world.” 
The work is written in the spirit of candor as 
well as intelligence, and in sharp, clear, rapidly- 
flowing English, and is one of the best contri- 
butions to the literature of that period which 
has been published in this country. 





A HISTORY OF PERU. By CLEMENTs R. 
MARKHAM. §8vo, pp. 556, Chicago : Charles 
H. Sergel & Co. 1892. 

North Americans resident within the United 


States have had their attention called somewhat . 


imperatively of late to the Latin republics of 
the southern continent, éspecially to those lying 
under or near the equator on the western coast. 
The history of Chili—with whom we so nar- 
rowly escaped going to war last winter—is natu- 
rally followed by that of Peru, her next neighbor 
on the north and her traditional foe almost ever 
since the Spanish yoke was thrown off early in 
the present century. It is practically impossible 
for one who has not visited a foreign land to 
appreciate its extent. On the map it is per- 
haps barely a span in length or breadth, but 
that span may mean days of travel in the pass- 
ing, even if modern appliances are available. 
If these are lacking, as is largely the case in 
Peru, an inch of map may mean a week or more 
of journeying. In extreme length, north and 
south, Peru is not far from one thousand two 
hundred miles, reaching nearly from the equator 
to the Tropic of Capricorn, and lying wholly 
within the torrid zone. Roughly speaking, it 
averages some six hundred miles in width, largely 
occupied by superb mountain ranges, at whose 
feet the South Pacific thunders eternally. and 
which have thus far effectually barred the devel- 

opment of anything like a comprehensive rail- 
way system. In this romantic region there 
grew up of old that wonderful dynasty known 
to us as the Incas, and there to-day are to be 
found the sole relics of a civilization that, after 
a gallant fight, fell a victim to Spanish rapacity. 

Ali this affords abundant material for a highly 
interesting and valuable narrative. The author 
is already known to the public by two other 
volumes—‘‘ Cuzco and Lima,” and ‘‘ Peru and 
India ’—and he is therefore exceptionally well 
equipped for the task. The story of Spanish 
conquest and dominion, and eventually of the 
achievement of independence, is well told, and 
the late unfortunate war with the conquering 
Chilians brings the narrative down almost to 
date. Numerous maps, plans, and illustrations 
lend their aid to make the volume attractive. 
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THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENG- ; 


LAND. By M. M. TRUMBULL. 12mo, pp. 
288. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
1892. 

This is the second edition of a work that 
attracted much attention in its original form. 
It opens with a fac-simile reproduction of a let- 
ter from John Bright to the author, permitting 
the dedication of the volume to him, and casu- 
ally referring to the United States tariff of ten 
years ago in terms that should rejoice the heart 
of free trading democrats. The history of the 
free trade struggle in England is of course a 
history of political and practical triumph, and is 
intended to read a lesson to Americans of to- 
day. The argument for free trade is probably 
as succinctly stated here as in any book of its 
size extant, since it follows the movement from 
its inception to its final triumph and the down- 
fall of Sir Robert Peel, who nevertheless is im- 
mortalized by the inscription on his monument : 
‘* He gave the people cheap bread.” 


INTERNATIONAL COURTS OF ARBI- 
TRATION. By Tuomas Batcu. 8vo. 
Pamphlet. pp. 30. Republished from the 
‘*London Law Magazine and Review” for 
November 1874, by Thomas Willing Balch. 
(Privately printed.) Philadelphia. 1892. Com- 
plimentary copies may be obtained by libra- 
rians and historical scholars. 

This able paper was originally prepared by 
request of Professor Jomes Lorimer of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and contains some docu- 
ments relating to the rise of the Geneva tribunal 
that are not generally known to students of 
history on international law. It is clearly and 
concisely written and of much value for preser- 
vation. 


AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS. Co- 
lonial and Constitutional. Edited by ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HarT and EDWARD CHANNING of 
Harvard University. Published bi-monthly. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. Price per an- 
num thirty cents; single copy five cents 
The Leaflets are designed to promote the 

scientific method of studying history from its 

documents, and furnish in convenient form cop- 
ies of original documents that have become 
famous in our colonial and constitutional history 
as the outcome of some important crisis, or as 
exponents of the theories underlying our form of 
overnment. The Leaflet No. 1 in this series 
urnishes the letter of Columbus to Luis de 

Sant Angell, announcing his discovery. The 

Leaflet No. 2 has the ‘* Ostend Manifesto, 1854.” 

The Leaflet No. 3 contains extracts from the 
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Sagas describing ‘‘ The Voyages to Vin- 
land.” Leaflet No. 4 is an unusually. interest- 


ing and valuable number, containing a compre- 
hensive view of the origin and development of 
the policy known as the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” 
and its’continuation as the policy of the United 
States in its relations with foreign countries to 
the present time. It is entitled, ‘‘ Extracts from 
official declarations of the United States, em- 
bodying the Monroe doctrine, 1789-1891 ;” and 
these extracts range from Hamilton’s words in 
the Federalist in 1787, to President Harrison’s 
inaugural address on March 4, 1889. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE HART- 
FORD BANK. (1792-1892.) By P. H. 
WoopwarD. 8vo, pp. 176. Hartford, Conn.: 
Case, Lockwood & Brainerd Co, 1892. 


Every one who is at all familiar with the 
capital city of Connecticut must remember the 
dignified old Doric structure on State street, 
where for several generations the conservative 
business men of this state largely did their bank- 
ing. The Hartford bank—now the Hartford 
national bank, has only four seniors in. the 
great family of similar state institutions, and it 
is closely interwoven with that of the common- 
wealth where it has for a century gone sedately 
on the even tenor of its way, repudiating alike 
the ‘‘ wild-cat”” schemes of the young western 
states and the free silver theories of their legiti- 
mate successors. The petition for incorpora- 
tion bore date May 14, 1792, and was signed 
by John Trumbull, Chauncey Goodrich and Noah 
Webster, Jr., names conspicuous alike in the 
politics and letters of the time. The bank 
opened its doors for business in August 1792, 
during Washington’s first term as president, and 
passed safely through the many financial crises 
that have since shaken the country at intervals 
as wealth increased and business systems devel- 
oped. To historians of all classes the book affords 
an interesting study since it presents history as 
it were from a standpoint not ordinarily occu- 
pied by the observer. 


THE GENESEE COUNTRY. A view of 
the present situation of the western parts of 
the state of New York, called the Genesee 
country. 12mo pamphlet, pp. 23. Printed 
for the author, 1804; 300 copies reprinted 
for George P. Humphrey, Rochester, New 
York, 1892. 

This description of the Genesee country in- 


cludes many things of past, present, and future 
interest. It is the most westerly part of the 
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state of New York, containing nearly ten thou- 
sand square miles ; and in 1804 the soil was so 
rich that, we are told in this pamphlet, *‘ grain 
was frequently put into the ground without 
ploughing, and yielded twenty bushels on an 
acre.” The list of prices of articles and the 
rates of wages at that period compare curiously 
with those of the present. 





FIELD-FARINGS. A vagrant chronicle of 
earth and sky. By MartTHa McCuLLocu 
WILLIAMS. 16mo, pp. 242. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1892. 


Every page of this little volume is pleasant 
reading. There is a freshness about the 
‘* Snow-Fall,” a beauty in the ‘‘ Green Fields,” 
a cheerfulness in the ‘‘ High Summer,” and a 
riot in the dashing, warm ‘‘Summer Rain,” 
that is truly enchanting. Even the ‘‘ Winds 
0’ March,” blowing out all the heavens, are not 
dreary, for when ‘* March dust flies, seed time 
goes so well, so merrily, as to promise full 
harvest. There may be gray days, sharp and 
bleak, yet all the world thrills to feel that win- 
ter is behind.” Who will not pause in the 
author’s ‘‘ Rose Garden ” and observe the cun- 
ning construction of these flowers of yellow and 
crimsonand scarlet and creamy white? ‘‘ Queen 
rose is the poet of blossoms no less than the 
blossom of poets.” Roses are true aristocrats, 
gracing any station, and giving out sweetness 
and good cheer if they fall to the lowliest use. 
Passing over the ‘‘ Fresh Fields and Pastures 
New ”’—pen-painted in bewildering colors—we 
come to ‘‘ Christmas Day,” and, in the language 
of the author, ‘‘ welcome it royally.” The little 
volume will certainly make a most acceptable 
Christmas gift for 1892. It is bright, spark- 
ling, and healthful from first to last, and it 
teaches how to ‘‘ front, clear-eyed and smiling, 
the stress, the shining, of the brave new year.’ 





DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUM- 
BUS. By Harry HAKEs, M.D. Square 
I2mo, pp. 132. Pamphlet (Columbian Fair 
edition). Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1892. 


This short and concise sketch of the chief 
features of the great event the world is prepar- 
ing to commemorate, will be a special boon to 
innumerable people who have not the time to 
read and digest the larger works on the subject. 
What is it all about—this fuss and parade and 
vast expenditure? is a question asked by many 
a youngster, who has learned little beyond the 
fact that Columbus discovered America in 1492. 
Dr. Hakes tells in brief the thrilling story, and 
we trust his excellent little volume will have 
wide circulation where it will do most good. 



































THE HONORABLE FRANCIS AQUILA STOUT, 





[From the Imperial Photograph, by Eugene Piron, Paris, in the Figaro’s gallery of distinguished men.) 
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